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RUSTIC MODELS AND PICTURES WITH 
CINDERS, STARCH, CORK, ETC. 
OVELY representations of real or imaginary life in miniature 
may be produced from various simple materials, and, wheth- 
er as a model beneath the glass shade or as a picture surrounded 
by an appropriate frame, will be found imposing objects for the 
bracket or wall. 

Models are either executed in detail, as the pretty Lilliputian 
representation of some rural scene, striking bit of landscape, or 
artistic grouping, or they may consist of an original design, which 
is to be formed into some object, real or copied. 

For this work, which may be made really artistic as regards 
both coloring and design, the following materials and implements 










these, perhaps, for one single model; but the articles are enumer- 
ated which will best subserve the end, and from which a selection 
may be made according to the ability and convenience of the 
operator, 

Supposing, for instance, we form our first model in cork, which 
is a most interesting work, and chiefly applicable to the imitation 
of ruins, such as old eastles or churches, grottoes, eaves, ete., the 
size of the model, of course, governing the quantity and variety 
of each article. 

The tools consist of brushes for paints, varnish, glue, cement, 
and dyes, brad-awls of two or three sizes, chisels, a light hammer, 








board, cutting out window and door holes, and marking into rough 
stone with black and gray crayons. By pricking the surface with 
a blunt knife the ruined parts may be simulated very naturally, 
while any ornamental carving, curious characters, and tracery 
found on old walls may be imitated with lamp-blaeck, raw sienna, 
wnber, ete., mixed in copal varnish. At the bottom the walls may 
be further strengthened by gluing pieces of rough cork against 
them to represent fallen arches, broken pillars, bits of wall, ete. 
Then, to imitate the ivy-covered parts, paint the surface with glue 
or gum and sprinkle thickly with dried moss, affixing sprays here 
and there in a natural, graceful way. 

From some shaded recesses thick masses should be arranged, as 
though the luxuriant growth had fairly filled the cavity and come 
bubbling forth in wild, uncultivated profusion. 


are required: wood of various kinds in small pieces, fragments of 
stone and rock, shells, pebbles, sand of all colors procurable, cin- 
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For moss on roof or stone-work, broken walls, old gateways, 
ete., the parts must be painted with gum, and finely powdered 
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Fig. 1.—O ive Fare Basqve. Fig. 2.—Mciperry Gros Grain Basave. Fig. 3.—Briack CASHMERE Basque. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IV., Figs. 23-29, 
z 
* Fics. 1-3.—LADIES’ BASQUES. 
3 ders (especially the rough porous blocks from anthracite and bitu- 


scissors, pencil, Lorento or fret saw, knife with large and small | moss, both brown and green, sprinkled over. 








minous coal), fluor-spar, diamond dust, French plaster, mosses of | 


all kinds, lichens, bark, twigs and little tree branches, white and 
brown paper, small dried flowers, tiny bits of fern and pressed 
green and autumn leaves, scraps of net, muslin, and bright chintz, 
glue, cement, gum-arabic and gum-tragacanth, fragments of mirror 
and stained glass, cork (sheets, raspings, and bottle), colors (oil, 
powder, and water paints), aniline dyes, with all sorts and kinds 
of odds and ends, which will apply in various places, and will sug- 
gest themselves to those acquainted with their own peculiar hoards. 

In thus enumerating such an apparently formidable list, we may 
frighten our readers from attempting this fascinating work; and 
this would be a pity, inasmuch as it does not require the whole of 


blades, gimlet, small brads, and a pair of pliers. 

We commence by having a solid block of wood suited to the 
size of shade, or stand into which the shade fits. On this we lay 
off the plan, taken most wisely, we would suggest, from some pic- 
ture, colored, if possible, though an engraving or photograph will 
do. We will make the floor of any buildings by painting over 
with brown, mountains with gray, grass with green, etc., roughly, 
merely to be able to work perpendicularly without encroaching 
on other parts. Next we form the walls of our ruin or old church 
with cork (the rougher and more porous the better); large corks 
cut into shavings will answer, if sheet or virgin cork can not be 
obtained. Glue these on a frame-work of thin wood or stiff paste- 





“Zephyr” of the 
fade colors, if shred to powder, is fine for this purpose 

White lichens and scraps of shaded bark work in well in many 
places. Shrubs and miniature trees are made of little sprigs fron 
cree branches, with bits of moss and the smallest possible leaves. 
A little wall and old gate are made of wood or cork darkened 
with sienna. 

Broken columns and fallen blocks of stone, shattered capitals 
and ruined arches, are beautifully represented in cork by carving 
with a sharp knife,’partially covering with moss and lichens, and 
touching up with suitable colors. Distant water is made by paint- 
ing with clear gum over blue paper, and sprinkling with diamond 
powder or frosting, then slightly shading with trees and bushes, 
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so that mere glimpses sparkle through the green ; 
white foam over stones, or for cascades or tor- 
rents, is made of plaster of Paris dropped on 
while soft, and afterward gummed and frosted. 

A little pool is represented by hollowing out 
the ground about half an inch and inserting a 
piece of mirror, then covering the banks with 
moss, waving ferns, grass, and tiny shrubs, a 
few little rocks jutting out here and there, cover- 
ed with frosting, as if wet. 

In making models of old castles and cathedrals 
a fine effect is produced by inserting stained glass 
or small diaphanic pictures in the windows. 

A cave is a charming feature of such a scene. 
The interior is to be sprinkled with fluor-spar or 
frosting, stalactites being made by twisting stiff 
paper into cones of different lengths, painting 
with gum, and covering thickly with diamond 
dust or frosting, and crushed glass of brilliant 
shades, By cutting a hole in the roof and intro- 
ducing a piece of yellow glass in among the rock- 
work which should cover the top, the effect of a 
gleam of sunshine through an aperture in the 
roof will be produced, and light up the spar most 
charmingly. The figure of an old hermit seated 
at a stump table within the entrance adds inter- 
est to the mimic scene, Grass is made by cover- 
ing the ground with glue and powdered moss, 
and walks with sand and pebbles. In the far 
end of the cave a piece of mirror laid on the 
ground and surrounded by shells, sand, and peb- 
bles will appear like a pool, and by substituting 
sea-weed, ete., marine effects may be produced, 
On the top a wild growth of tangled vines, bush- 
es, and flowering shrubs is introduced with good 
effect. Cinders are fine for all rock-work, and 
powdered brick, crushed rock, ete., are used in 
various parts, 

To imitate white marble, white pillars, statu- 
ary, etc., make a paste of starch by soaking guin- 
tragacanth, and, when soft, adding a little fine 
sugar and powdered starch until of consistence 
that can be rolled, when it can be cut with a 
sharp knife into the desired form, and, when hard, 
glued or cemented together, or moulded, while 
soft, into any shape required, These may be var- 
nished with dammar and frosted, or colored with 
paint. The effect is extremely pretty, especially 
for such scenes as fairy grottoes, tropical gar- 
dens, ete. 
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CHP We shall issue gratuitously with Num- 
ber 52 of the present Volume of HARPER’S BAZAR 
the first of a series of FOUR-PAGE SUPPLEMENTS, 
tontuining a powerful and intensely fascinating 
Story, entitled 


“MY LADY’S MONEY,” 


by the favorite Novelist WILKIE COLLINS, az- 
thor of “ The Woman in White,” “ The Moon- 
stone,” “ Armadale,” eté., ete. 





(GP The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Movember 24 contains the opening 
chapters of 

“POOR ZEPH !" 


a new and interesting story, by F. W. ROBINSON, 
author of “ Little Kate Kirby,” “ Second-Consin 
Sarah,” “ Her Face was Her Fortune,” and oth- 
er popular novels. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for December 1. 








LEGACIES. 

HERE is always something of the Dieu- 

donnée about a legacy. Come from 
where it will, it comes from somewhere out- 
side of ourselves and our own efforts, and 
has such an air about it of dropping from 
the clouds that we are always perfectly 
sure, Without question, as to its being a 
special interposition of Providence in our 
behalf. We wanted this, that, or the other 
so sadly; we knew we never could have it: 
all at once the legacy, and therefore the de- 
sired article, is ours. We were in such 
straits; the house was going over our heads; 
the depths of debt were closing round us: 
all at once the legacy, again, and our heads 
are above water. Not that by such legacy 
we mean a natural inheritance, a patrimo- 
ny, that property which comes to us only 
through grief and pain, and is our legal 
right, although, strictly speaking, it falls 
under the same term; in that we have a 
title anyway, and, although we may be 
wronged of it, we are still apt to deem it 
really ours, and it is a very different thing 
from the chance windfalls, the gifts of fate 
and friends, of old lovers, of distant cousins 
twenty times removed, of our mother’s old 
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lovers—things that we did not expect, that 
are a surprise, to meet which the joyful 
blood bubbles in our veins. 

For this legacy affords us pleasure and 
costs no one any pain; since it is not that 
any one has deprived himself of it for our 
pleasure, but that it has been kindly given 
to us when the late owner has no longer 
any use for it. He can not take it away 
with him; and since he resigns it perforce, 
as well to us as another, our gratitude, and 
perhaps a portion of love that we did not 
feel before, or did not know we felt, goes 
out to him in his new life; and what he 
leaves us is quite as good to us as if it were 
not second-hand. 

Then, too, the fact that this is no reward 
of merit, no virtue bought and paid for, 
goes a great way in making it agreeable. 
Our reward of virtue is something yet to 
come, and directly traceable to our virtue; 
this is quite aside, this is something we have 
not earned. We do not pretend that it is 
our “deserts’—nobody gets his deserts in 
this world—but we say, with the old wife, 
that it is far beyond our deserts, and we 
luxuriate in it as in an overplus of good in- 
tent toward us on the part of the universe. 
We turn the fact of it over and over in our 
minds, and we lay the money out in all con- 
ceivable ways: what if we pay this debt 
with it, what if we buy this treasure, what 
if we confer this benefit—as the fabled ten- 
dollar bill, going every little while the 
rounds of the newspapers, pays hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of debts at a singularly 
constructed and mutually indebted break- 
fast table; we satisfy with it all our unful- 
tilled desires at once, we buy the treasure, 
we pay the debt, we confer the benefit, all 
as vividly as truth, having the means in 
hand to do it, and we keep the legacy still 
for something else, and, meantime, never 
feel ourselves in danger of standing worthy 
of ALPHONSE Karr’s pitying exclamation, 
“He is become rich—poor man!” 

With what alacrity at this time of inher- 
itance would we consent to any legacy duty, 
thinking almost any tax in reason a pleas- 
ure to pay for the privilege of getting the 
unexpected remainder, wondering that any 
should grumble at the chance, thinking it 
one of the most righteous methods of col- 
lecting revenue, wishing we had more fre- 
quently such tax to pay, and never missing 
the amount of it from the sum we never had. 

Yet pleasant as the receipt of a legacy 
may be, pleasant as in fancy and in fact its 
expenditure undoubtedly is, it is after all 
what the proverb calls a come-by-chance, 
and rarely has all the sweetness of money 
for which we have given an equivalent. 
To that there is a delicious flavor; we feel 
as though that would be ours if there were 
not another person in the world; and as 
what has been once can be again, we shall 
he, possibly many times more, the fortunate 
possessors of a like sum, spending it without 
deference to the wishes of any donator, mas- 
ters of the petty penny-piece as we never 
might feel ourselves of the fortune left us 
by legacy, for the penny-piece is ours un- 
limitedly, but, however unconditioned, over 
the legacy, in some mysterious way, the 
dead seem still to stretch out the grasp of 
mortmain. 





THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS, H. R. HAWEIS. 
IN-DOORS. 

Ke in-door wear we could wish more head- 

dresses were in vogue. Hair unornamented, 
when plentiful, and when prettily arranged, is al- 
ways beautiful, of course ; but there are so many 
cases where, from the hair not being of a very 
fine color, or the complexion being pale or imper- 
fect, some decoration of the head would be a vast 
improvement. The simple ribbon or snood that 
many young girls wear, simply passed around the 
hair and tied, is an extremely good and simple 
fashion, and, when the tint is well chosen, often 
makes a bad voarse brown appear richer and the 
face clearer. The net in vogue some years ago 
may be a very beautiful ornament. <A gold net, 
or one netted in colors and beads, especially light 
blue, is very pretty and appropriate, but the hair 
requires to be tastefully arranged beneath it. The 
slovenly habit of just brushing the hair into a 
tail and then passing a net over it, so that the 
net hangs down askew and only half filled, soon 
brings the net into disgrace whenever it comes 
in fashion. No hair is sufficiently abundant to 
fill out a net well without some care in arrange- 
ment; at the same time, hard and ill-disguised 
padding is equally out of place. The hair usu- 
ally requires to be waved, and then gathered up 
broadly and shortly, the meshes of the net being 
sufficiently wide to show the color of the hair 
within it. 

It is a pity that caps are so entirely forgotten 
by young people. They seem to be considered 
only fit for servants and great- grandmothers. 
Even middle-aged ladies fancy that by assuming 
a cap they are renouncing youth, whereas, by con- 
tinuing to expose the bald patch on their heads 
and the increasing thinness of their locks, they 
imagine they still retain it. This is a terrible 
mistake. The bad taste which does not scrupu- 
lously conceal such a misfortune as a bald patch 
can not be too severely condemned; at the same 





time, there is no reason why any thing so becom- 
ing, so coquettish, and so cleanly as some sort of 
cap should not be adopted by the young. Fifty 
years ago, or even thirty, girls were never seen 
without a cap in the morning, and very pretty 
they looked with the transparent halo around 
their rosy faces and a blue ribbon to crown it. 
The modern mania for showing off the whole of 
the hair, in season and out of season, in the street 
and in the house, is of quite recent date, and has 
many demerits; and as the greater part of our 
mighty plaits is false, they are not such a “ glory” 
after all. 

For full dress I have already advocated the 
use of hair-powder, so that I need only repeat 
that this is one of the most surprisingly becom- 
ing fashions ever invented by a crafty woman to 
beautify herself, and only uncleanly when the 
powder is of a kind that clots and is seldom or 
wever brushed out. The powder used in the last 
century with such disagreeable results was a kind 
of meal, very unfit for our purpose ; modern hair- 
powders are quite different. The “bends” of 
silk, metal, etc., worn in the Middle Ages across 
the head, in imitation of the circlets of gold term- 
ed “ binde” among the Normans, are very pretty, 
and have been adopted among some of the ladies 
who admire a pre-Raphaelite style of dress. But, 
beyond all head-dresseg, real flowers are the most 
perfect, and the least appreciated. 

Flowers.—Why are artificial flowers so unwor- 
thy an ornament for the head? For two reasons. 
One is because, when the real thing is to be had, 
only ignorance and absolute tastelessness can be 
content with a bad copy of it; and another is 
because the beauty of real flowers consists nore 
in their texture and their color than even their 
form. Ia artificial flowers we often come near 
enough [0 the general form, but the color—in it- 
self matchless, and made more wondrous by the 
refraction of light on myriads of little cells and 
breathing pores, giving sometimes the appearance 
of sparkling—is never right (nearest in wax), and 
the texture is always bad. The milliner’s bou- 
cuet, though far better in manufacture than that 
of twenty years ago, is often full of mistakes, A 
milliner will mix corn-flowers and cowslips, the 
roses of June with the primroses of April, and 
she almost always adorns a flower with the wrong 
leaves. Now the leaves of a flower are as much 
a part of the flower as the hand or the hair is 
an inseparable part of the person. People have 
condemned Sir Thomas Lawrence for occasional- 
ly substituting in his portraits hands or feet more 
elegant than those of his sitters. Well, to strip 
a flower of its natural leaves is worse than what 
Sir Thomas Lawrence did. It is as bad as shav- 
ing the black hair from a woman’s head to make 
room for a yellow wig. A lady once said to me 
she had met a man whose appearance struck her 
so much that for a time she could not take her 
attention off him. There was something about 
him that looked remarkably wrong and incongru- 
ous. At last a light broke upon her. That man 
possessed the peculiar complexion that belongs 
only to red hair; but his red hair he had dyed 
as black as night, and the impossible combination 
was quite ludicrous, 

That is just what the milliner does when she 
thinks that fern leaves “look lighter” for a rose 
than its own broad substantial sprays, or the 
leaves of a water-lily more “ handsome-looking” 
for snow-drops. And we may generally notice 
in a wreath of artificial flowers, however good, 
that the leaves never approach the originals in 
color, even when the blossom does: the whole 
thing is like a picture by a bad artist, who has 
taken pains with the face, but left the hands 
dead-colored, out of drawing, and “ scamped.” 
And in addition, the sprays are frequently made 
to bend according to cockney taste, as they never 
could possibly bend in nature. Stalks that are 
succulent and brittle, like the daffodil or gerani- 
um, may be seen elegantly “twisted,” or ending 
in a spiral, serewed over a pencil end by the in- 
telligent shop-woman, like a tendril. I have my- 
self bought daisies and primroses with tendrils 
springing out of them. 

And after these mutilations and vagaries of 
the “ ignoble grotesque,” ladies think real flowers 
less handsome and less stately than their wretch- 
ed muslin counterparts. 

Of course the excuse will be that in a hot room 
real flowers tumble to pieces. The answer is, 
Not if you choose the right ones. Camellias, rose- 
buds, seringas, orchids, and many thick and suc- 
culent kinds of greenhouse flowers will last out 
a day and night, sometimes several, especially 
when judiciously wired. But even if a leaf or 
petal fall, half a real flower is better than a whole 
sham. However, their price (in towns) and their 
fragility are a hinderance to many who love them ; 
but why, when they are both loved and within 
one’s means, are they only used at little quiet par- 
ties, while for a formal party or a large ball they 
are contemned in favor of a hideous stiff wreath 
of artificial ones, gummed and wired into the most 
unnatural directions? It has often made us an- 
gry to hear it said, “Oh yes, a camellia or a rose 
in the hair is very pretty to wear at home, but it 
would not be proper for a good party.” People 
who say this are unworthy ever to see or touch 
real flowers. 

THE HAIR. 

I shall now say a few words on the subject of 
arranging the hair. 

We are often annoyed by the incapacity to see 
what is becoming to the face or the reverse, as 
well as the utter disregard of anatomy evinced 
by the perruquiers and their pitiably blind and 
thoughtless victims. Worse than the stupid sheep 
that fights to follow its fellows to the slaughter- 
house, when a means of escape offers itself in 
another direction, is the woman who, never hav- 
ing studied any rules of art, wastes or deforms 
the personal advantages nature may have be- 
stowed upon her, by following a fashion which is 
unsuited to her, because it is the fashion. When 
the style, beautiful and simple in itself, but usu- 





ally most trying to the face, of wearing all the 
hair scraped back and bound into a circle of close 
plaits behind, came in ten years ago, every woman 
discarded the slovenly net that had been ruining 
the backs of her dresses for years, and scraped 
her hair tight to her skull. She was right to dis- 
card the net, but she was wrong to force the 
classic style upon herself, bon gré mal gré. The 
consequence was obvious—hardly one woman in 
ten looked fit to be seen; for the head must be 
exceptionally fine, the features exceptionally reg- 
ular, that can stand this treatment. Much the 
same thing is occurring now among ladies who 
are striving for heads “like a bird,” but the fash- 
ion is not very general, nor held so indispensable 
as to demand comment. Let every woman study 
her face before she dresses her hair, as she stud- 
ies her hands before she buys her gloves. 

If she find her forehead narrowing above the 
cheek-bone, let her never fail to insert pads in 
her hair at the side. If it be a broad forehead, 
while her face is narrow, let her avoid this style 
rigidly, whatever be the fashion. If her forehead 
be ill-shapen, let her cultivate a “fringe :” if she 
possesses a fine brow, she should not so disguise 
it. If her head be slightly flat, a coronet of plaits, 
or the hair turned over a cushion, are the only 
alternatives ; but if naturally too high, let her 
disperse elsewhere the fullness of hair. And 
should the head be perfect in shape, still let her 
disregard the fashion, and make a point of show- 
ing a charm that is exceedingly rare. It would 
be simply waste and ruin to pad it into all sorts 
of shapes. 

There was another practice very common in 
the Middle Ages, and which might with advantage 
he adopted by some people—that of trimming 
the eyebrows when too bushy or scattered. When 
feminine beauty had grown to be so greatly prized 
as it was in the days of chivalry, naturally no 
means to enhance it were neglected; and as a 
delicate curved eyebrow lent archness to the face, 
women were in the habit of so forming their 
brows by the aid of tweezers and courage. Chau- 
cer (from whom how much we might learn if we 
would but read him !) tells us of the “ bent brows,” 
“full small y-pulled,” of the dainty Alison, that 
naughty monkey who was so sweet to see; and 
we get many hints that the practice lasted for 
centuries, yet we have never heard of a modern 
woman following it. 

One word against the huge bundles of false 
hair now worn. Far be it from me to condemn 
wholly the practice of wearing false hair, This 
fashion will never go out while hair is considered 
a “glory” to a woman, and while, through age 
and other causes, the glory is liable to become 
“Tehabod,” and to fall off. 

Moreover, there are cases (since caps are not 
in use) in which a few bands of extra tresses are 
more than an improvement—they are even a ne- 
cessity; witness a very scanty supply of hair, or 
hair in patches, on a young head. And in spite 
of opponents, the practice can not be fairly con- 
demned as uncleanly any more than wearing one’s 
own hair. 

But women should beware, in the interests of 
Art, of piling on their heads a greater mass of 
hair than a human head is able to grow. The 
huge plaits of three, stuffed and padded, which 
are so obviously artificial ; the mighty cables, half 
as thick as one’s arm, that rise up aloft and swell 
out behind, till the effect of them merely as a 
burden, not a beauty, is quite painful to the eye; 
in addition to rows of ringlets which in them- 
selves would require the whole head of hair to 
form them—debased fashions such as these are 
a few of the many that detract from the beauty 
of the head and face instead of enhancing it, 
imposed by the foolish on themselves. The eye 
soon becomes vitiated, and does not perceive, in 
fact, the vulgar and painful effect that is instant- 
ly apparent to another. 


COLOR.—BLUE. 


We shall now be tempted to be a little dis- 
cursive on the colors most worn and most ap- 
propriate for head-dresses, but we trust that the 
practical bearing of the following remarks upon 
the art of beauty in dress will be too obvious to 
need any further apology. Many colors are suit- 
able enough to wear in a dress that are most 
unbecoming in a head-dress; a color may even 
be used in the former that could not for a mo- 
ment be admitted close to the face, as its defects 
may be remedied artistically by some contrasting 
color on the head which improves the face and 
also harmonizes with the dress. Black and white 
are not, however, necessarily more becoming than 
colors, as some erroneously suppose—white, in- 
deed, being most trying in masses near complex- 
ions that are not very clear or very rosy, and 
black being extremely gloomy if unrelieved by 
some other color, except, of course, in the case 
of lace, which, from its variation in texture, is 
never either pure black or pure white. Lace is 
in itself black and gray or white and gray, and, 
in addition, reveals the colors that lie beneath it. 

We will commence with blue as the most im- 
portant of wearable colors. 

Blue has always been a favorite hue among 
nations past and present. It is difficult to ac- 
count for its popularity. In large masses it gives 
the impression of coldness. It is neither as state- 
ly as vellow, as vivid as scarlet, nor as manage- 
able as black or white. Perhaps it is because 
there is so little real blue in nature (if we except 
the sky) compared with other colors that it com- 
mends itself somewhat as a refreshment to our 
eyes. 

There are very few blue flowers, not many blue 
birds, nor fishes, nor insects, nor minerals; in 
animals and in the human race there may be said 
to be no blue at all. No beast has blue fur, nor 
has any body, by nature at least, a blue skin. 
Blue eyes, which light-haired persons all fancy 
they possess, are about the rarest things in nature, 
and when they do occur, are not pleasing. We 





may even give up the “blue vein” which poets 
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love as visionary: the veins perceptible, for the 
most part, are either gray, red, or greenish. 

Dark blue was the mourning color among the 
ancient Romans under the republic, as it is at 
the present day in Turkey, violet being confined 
to the nobler classes. 

Blue and purple have from time immemorial 
been in high favor with spiritualists. It is need- 
less to point out that Fra Angelico’s famous blues 
—singularly pure, transparent, and beautiful— 
are all associated with what we may call intense- 
ly spiritual atmospheres. Blue is said to be the 
color of truth; purple and white signify purity. 
Professor Tyndall says it is the color of the air. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FA SHIONS. 
WINTER DRESSES. 


NE of the most popular designs for both 
house dresses and street suits is that which 
has a basque and apron in front, with the back 
in princesse style, with waist and skirt in one. 
For street suits this design is carried out as an 
over dress to be worn with a lower skirt of silk. 
For evening and full-dress toilettes the lower 
skirt is dispensed with, and the princesse back 
breadths are lengthened to form a train. The 
idea of these costumes was first introduced in the 
cuirass polonaise which is illustrated in Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. X. A second model is shown on Fig. 
4, on the first page of Bazar No. 42, Vol. X. 
The last design is being much used for plain silk 
dresses, either black or dark stylish colors, espe- 
cially when only one material is used for the 
dress. Black silk dresses are very popular made 
in this way, and trimmed with pleated frills of 
French lace. Chenille fringe is used for colored 
silks, or else they are simply corded on the edges. 
Ladies who study economy find this design use- 
ful for making new over dresses that may be 
worn over a partly worn skirt, as this pattern al- 
most covers the lower skirt, and gives the effect 
of a stylish princesse dress. From ten to twelve 
yards of silk are required for the over dress. 

A very elegant wedding dress just completed 
shows how two materials are combined in this 
way for full dress. The front of the waist, which 
is a square-neck basque, and the entire princesse 
back, are of white brocaded silk; the gathered 
apron is of plain gros grain, and is made on the 
lining of the lower skirt—which is really the only 
skirt—and the edge is finished with pleated 
flounces on the three front breadths. The prin- 
cesse back, with five long seams from the shoul- 
der down over the tournure, is of the rich bro- 

cade, not draped, but falling plainly in a long 
flowing train that is merely “edged with a single 
pleating of plain silk sewed to the bottom, not 
set upon it. The front of the basque is merely 
piped on the edge. The square neck has point 
lace, crépe lisse, and orange blossoms around it, 
and a spray of the flowers extends over the left 
side like the end of a fichu. The sleeves of bro- 
eade are turned back at the elbow like a cuff, 
and filled out with a puff of lisse and frills. Gar- 
lands of orange blossoms are curved around the 
apron, and tiny humming-birds nestle in the flow- 
ers. A jabot of lace is down each side where 
the apron and train meet. A dinner dress from 
Werth’s belonging to this trousseau is of dark 
wine-colored silk brocaded with pale blue. The 
waist of brocade has a round front, belted, while 
the back is a postilion basque, merely piped, and 
weighted with leads in the corners to hold it 
down. The straight square apron is of the bro- 
cade, covering three front breadths, and fringed 
across the bottom. The back is a flowing train 
of wine-colored silk merely pleated around the 
edge. Bows of dark red and pale blue ribbon trim 
the front. Worth is making many of these flow- 
ing trains in preference to the flat fan trains in- 
troduced last winter, and his dresses are remark- 
ed this winter for their simple trimmings. The 
visiting dress for the bride to return calls in was 
a skirt of olive green gros grain, with a velvet 
over dress of the same shade, made with a vest 
front, deep panels on the side, and a princesse 
back. Old gold colored silk, ravelled as fringe, 
was used to head the pleatings and lighten the 
dark olive velvet and silk. 

Another fancy of Worth’s is that of finishing 
the back of basques in loops made by turning up 
the end of each form separately. These loops 
are very effective, are easily made, and take the 
place of more expensive trimmings ; some basques 
have but two loops, others have four. The round 
waists are also destined to be popular, if Worth 
can make them s0, as they are seen on many of 
his handsomest dresses; some of these made of 
plain silk have brocade set upon them so as to 
outline a square-neck bodice like that formerly 
called a peasant’s waist. Pleated waists grow 
constantly in favor; to make these very dressy 
the pleats are piped with satin, giving the ap- 
pearance of an inner fold of satin. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 


There are few novelties to record in gentle- 
men’s clothing. Slight changes are madein each 
season’s styles. For this winter coats are a trifle 
shorter than those of last year, and pantaloons 
are not quite as large. English striped suitings 
are the first choice for business suits. The stripes 
are in groups and shaded prettily, instead of be- 
ing of two alternating colors. There are also 
checked suits or plaids formed of three or four 
bars; such designs are preferred to plain “ mix- 
tures” of colors; blue and black are the preva- 
lent colors. Double-breasted sacks and cut-away 
coats are both worn. The vest and pantaloons 
are of the same material as the coat. 
is single-breasted, without a collar. 

The semi-dress suit for visiting, driving, church, 
and afternoon wear is the double-breasted frock- 
coat known as a Prince Albert coat, made of fine 
blue or black diagonal cloth, bound on the edges 
aud finished with silk in the facing. The vest 


The vest | 
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of the same is single-breasted with a notched 
collar, The pantaloons are. of dark striped 
goods for the street. For day receptions this 
coat and vest will be worn with gray or other 


light-colored pantaloons. Morning coats for 
breakfast and to be worn any where in the 


morning are cut-away single-breasted coats but- 
toned quite high; they are also made of fine “ di- 
agonals,” which seem to have superseded the 
armures and basket-woven cloths. 

Full-dress suits of fine black broadcloths have 
swallow-tail coats not quite so long as those of 
last year. They have facing of satin-finished 
silk, a fine cord on the edge, and are lined 
throughout with black satin. The single-breast- 
ed vest rolls very low, and has double cords on 
the edge. 

Overcoats are also shortened. At one of the 
leading tailors’ sacks are preferred, and both 
double and single breasted coats are made; at 
another, surtouts are most popular. The cloths 
used are the thick rough-surfaced Elysians and 
fur beavers. Blue and black are the favorite 
colors. 

The Zero coat is a winter overcoat with some 
novel features that render it particularly com- 
fortable. An extra collar of fur or of warm 
cloth is buttoned inside the neck, and is folded 
away smoothly out of sight when not needed, but 
in very cold weather it can be turned up about 
the ears. Mittens of the same material as the 
collar are folded in the cuff, and can be easily 
drawn out for use. The extra collar and mittens 
are being adapted to children’s garments, such as 
overcoats and cloaks, and will be added to ladies’ 
wraps, Skating jackets, ete. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


Plain bosoms are still preferred for shirts not 
only for general use, but for full dress, embroidery 
being less used each season. The fine linen is 
doub!ed and interlined with linen of coarser qual- 
ity. Near the edge, outside the eyelets for stud 
buttons, is the only ornament, such as a single 
tuck a fourth of an inch wide, or else two or three 
still narrower ones ; sometimes there is only a sin- 
gle row of stitching, while others have two or three 
cords stitched in. Standing collars with the fronts 
widely turned over are very high when in the ex- 
treme of the fashion. The Newstead is a more 
medium English collar that is very popular. Turn- 
ed-down collars are still worn, provided they are 
very widely opened at the throat. Cuffs are not 
very broad, and are worn merely to meet together 
instead of lapping, where they are fastened by 
linked buttons. 


SCARFS 


Flat folded scarfs are made to cover all that 
part of the shirt bosom left visible by the vest. 
They are made of figured silks, stripes, and bro- 
cades of very small neat figures, but of very rich 
quality, the groundwork of many being satin. 
The Polo-Dane is a title for these, though by some 
they are called the Imperial scarf. Dark rich bro- 
cades are preferred to plain colors; the linings 
are of vivid contrasting colors in plain satin. The 
contrasts in favor for ladies’ bonnets and dresses 
are shown in these scarfs, as pale blue, tilleul, 
cream, or mandarin satin lines plum-colored, ol- 
ive, moss green, dark blue, black, er myrtle green 
scarfs of brocade. Polka dots, especially of black 
on white or white on black, are still popular. Ar- 
mure silks, and quaint mixtures of color in soft 
yet thick silks, are very stylish. In sailor-knotted 
ties the Richmond and the Granville are the fa- 
vorites. A broad straight scarf called the De Join- 
ville is to be tied by the wearer in a sailor knot, 
or to be worn witha ring. Wide bars of red with 
blue, green with red, or blue with black, are on 
these rich scarfs. A new scarf, called the Four- 
in-hand, is shaped narrowly in the middle, where 
it forms a band around the neck, and is widened 
where it is to be tied when put on. The showy 
gay contrasts of bottle green with red, or of ma- 
roon with pale blue, or moss green with cream- 
color, are seen in these scarfs that are to be used 
for driving and for morning wear. Narrow black 
satin ties with fringed ends are being introduced 
for full dress both here and in England; the nar- 
row white lawn is, however, most generally used. 

Scarf pins of silver are stylish ornaments, and 
are made in most unique designs. The four-sided 
Campanella bell, with its inscription against the 
evil-eve, is popular, and costs from $2 to $4. An- 
other represents a polo mallet, a second a dragon, 
a third an easel; the head of a pug-dog is anoth- 
er pin; there is also a rake for hay, a silver cres- 
cent with a man’s face, a coach basket, a whisk 
broom, and a telegraph pole and wires. Gold pins 
are made in similar designs. Dead gold stud but- 
tons and linked sleeve-buttons to match are very 
popular sets for gentlemen. Dark stones, such 
as lapis lazuli plainly set, intaglios, and cameos, 
are chosen for very handsome sleeve-buttons. 


AND NECK-TIES. 





HANDKERCHIEFS, HOSIERY, ETC. 


White silk pocket-handkerchiefs are now car- 
ried in the English fashion. They have narrow 
hems simply hem-stitched, or else wider hems with 
small neat dots or colored figures upon them; in- 
deed, these small neat designs are found to be 
preferable in all articles worn by gentlemen. 
French handkerchiefs are of fine sheer linen, 
with the very wide hem narrowed in the corners, 
and for ornament a floral initial done in colors of 
the flower represented. This flower is a vine that 
forms the long slender letter, which is sometimes 
four inches in length. Navy blue and cardinal 
red letters are much used, also olive brown with 
sky blue. 

Black or solid-colored silk socks are worn for 
full dress with low patent-leather pumps. Plain 
black silk socks are much used, though many pre- 
fer them embroidered on the sides. Woolen socks 
of the most luxurious quality are worn during the 
winter. These are of fine soft camel’s-hair in pale 
gray and drab shades, at $2 75 a pair. Rougher 
ones, but still of very nice quality, are $21 a doz- 





en pairs. Cardinal red merino socks have hair 
stripes of white around the ankle, or else are 
clocked with black or blue. Exquisitely fine drab 
merino socks are clocked with colors. 

The fine merino under-wear shown for gentle- 
men is more popular in dark colors, in mixtures 
of olive, sage green, brown, or bright scarlet, than 
in white. Many prefer red because it is every 
thread of pure wool, or else the color is dull, like 
brick-dust, instead of clear scarlet. That known 
as Segovian wool is of fine quality, and excellent 
for service. Cream-colored silk under-wear is 
shown in most exquisite qualities, such as the 
‘“*20-thread” brand, which is the heaviest known. 
Night-shirts of French percale are made with fan- 
ciful bands of colored embroidery around the 
sleeves, collar, and bosom. 


SHOES, GLOVES, AND HATS, 


Calf-skin shoes are chosen for general use. 
The newest follow the English style in having 
the toes more pointed, rather than the broad 
square toes of last year; they have broad soles 
and low broad heels. Patent-leather pumps 
with black silk socks are revived for full dress 
by gentlemen who follow the extreme of the En- 
glish styles. Those with more conservative 
tastes wear buttoned gaiters with cloth tops. 

Gloves for the street are of drab, gray, or tan 
tints, fastened by two buttons, and widely stitch- 
ed on the back with self-colored silk. The Plym- 
outh gloves for driving are of fine buckskin lined 
with lamb-skin, and trimmed around the wrists 
with other fur; price $4 50. 

Dress hats of black silk have bell-shaped 
crowns six and three-fourth inches high, and nar- 
row rolled brims with the D’Orsay curve. They 
cost from $5 to $8. Undress hats are of black 
felt with round Derby crowns and rolled brim; 
there are also square crowns, and some soft felt 
hats are worn, though the preference is for stiff 
crowns: price $4 50. Crush hats for full dress 
are of merino, satin, or silk; they cost from $7 
to $12. Youths and also quite small boys wear 
stiff Derby felt hats. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; J. 
W. Bett; Brooks Brotuers; J. Parser & Co.; 
8. Bepp; D. D. Youmans; and Graze. 





PERSONAL. 


MLLE. TITIENS has left $150,000 to her sister, 
Mrs. Crorx, with the reversion to her two nieces, 
one of whom is married. 

—Governor VAN ZANDT has appointed Mrs. 
Susan B. L. Martin and Mrs. Louisa G. Lip- 
PITT, of Providence, to fill vacancies on the 
Ladies’ Board of Visitors to the penal and cor- 
rectional institutions of Rhode Island. 

—JouHN AbDAMs’s one hundred and forty-sec- 
ond birthday was celebrated by the students of 
Adams Academy, Quiney, Massachusetts, on the 
30th ult. There were public athletic exercises, 
for which prizes were given by Mr. Brooks 
ADAms, 4 descendant of J. A. 

—Mr. W. W. Story, the sculptor and poet, has 
been talking to a Boston Herald writer about 
the growth of American art abroad, and how it 
compares with that of other countries. He does 
not think that our painting is any thing to brag 
of, but as to sculpture he says: ‘‘It has devel- 
oped to such a degree that I think it compares 
excellently with England or almost any other 
art nation. The idea of building soldiers’ mon- 
uments has given a considerable impetus to 
American art. Some very tine ones have been 
made in Rome.” Of American artists abroad, 
Mr. Story says that Florence is becoming a 
more favorite place for them than Rome, and 
that generally there is among them much gen- 
uine good-fellowship. 

—Lady BuRDETT-COUTTS, as appears from a 
recent paragraph in the London Times, is the 
sole owner of the bank of Coutts & Co., the 
managing partners being only partners at will. 
In alluding to the retirement of Mr. Epwarp 
MARJORIBANKS from the firm, the Times says: 
“Tn reference to the fact that one of the senior 
partners in Messrs. Coutts & Co. has recently 
ceased to be a member of that firm, we have 
been desired to point out that neither he nor 
any of the other partners held or have held any 
ownership in the bank. It belongs solely to 
Lady BurpDeTT-CotttTs, as heiress of the prop- 
erty of the late Mr. Tuomas Coutrts.”? Within 
the last ten years three partners have retired, 
and none of them with less than 33, 000,000. 
Lady CovtTTs entertains a great deal, and gives, 
perhaps, larger dinner parties in her vast dining- 
room than any other person in London, She 
sees all the most interesting people. She is an 
intimate friend of Mr. GLapstong, who in 1871 
advised the Queen to raise her to the peerage. 
Literary people are especially welcome to her 
house. A most important person in her estab- 
lishment is Mrs. Brown, her inseparable com- 
panion, into whose good books, it is said, it is 
highly important for any one desiring the favor 
of the baroness to get. 

—Miss ANTOINETTE POLK, who is soon to be 
married to General Baron de Charteret, late com- 
mander of the Pontifical Zouaves, is of fine lin- 
eage, she being a descendant of WILLIAM PENN 
and ANTHONY WAYNE, and a relative of the late 
President PoLK 

—‘Jay Charlton,” ina recent letter from New 
York to the Danbury News, gives a spicy sketch 
of some of the leading ‘‘ provincial’ editors of 
the country, and among them Mr. SamMveL 
Bow es, of the Springfield Republican. ‘In 
Springticld, Massachusetts,” he says, ‘‘a city of 
only 38,000 inhabitants, SamvEL BowLEs gives 
to the “epublicun a circulation of more than 
11,000 daily and 6000 weekly. His paper has a 
national circulation and influence....It has had 
upon its staff some of the best writers in New 
England. BOWLES was born in the town in 
which he edits his paper. His father was an ed- 
itor there. Young BowLes was an apprentice, 
and as long ago as 1844 he induced his father to 
start the Daily Republican. He was then eight- 
een, and at that early age SAMUEL Bow Les be- 
came the real editor of the paper, which he now 
at the age of fifty-one owns and publishes. His 
paper is a compendium of news. It touches ev- 
ery little village in New England. It is espe- 
cially clear, precise, aud complete in its edito- 








rial comments.... Bow Frs’s style as a writer is 
very bold, yet very clean. It minces no matters, 
and is as decisive as pruning can make it; and 
while it always carries a directness which is un- 
mistakable, if not habitually convincing, there 
frequently comes over the text an aroma of 
pleasant literary allusion.” 

—Mrs. Isaac T. Smiru, who died recently at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, was the great-grand- 
daughter of General JosepH PALMER, of Rey- 
olutionary fame, and the granddaughter of 
Captain Josepu PEARSE PALMER, who led the 
participants in the “Boston Tea Party.” Mrs. 
SMITH was a sister of the late GeorGE P. Put- 
NAM, and a cousin to Mrs. Horace MANN, Mrs. 
NATHANIEL HawTHorng, and Miss PEABODY. 

—The Hon. Cuar.es FraNcIS ADAMS, speak- 
ing of the co-educating of the sexes, says: 
suppose the experiment of uniting the sexes in 
education at a mature age is likely to be fully 
tried. The tendency of the age is tentative. It 
will go on until some shocking scandals develop 
the danger, and the people will recognize the 
wisdom of the conclusion arrived at many cen- 
turies ago from primitive experience, Mean- 
time I am willing to acquiesce when I can not 
help it.’ 

—Mrs. CHLOE PaTcHen, of South Burlington, 
Massachusetts, celebrated her one- hundredth 
birthday a few days since. Her living descend- 
ants are three children, ten grandchildren, thirty 
= and One great-great-grand- 
child. 

—Mr. ALLEN C. Lewis, of Chicago, recently 
deceased, left property valued at $500,000 to be 
invested until 1885, or until it amounts to 
$800,000, when the trustees are to erect a build- 
ing not to cost over $250,000, to be known as 
the Lewis Institute, in which shall be establish- 
ed a free library and a night school for the free 
instruction of pupils in special branches. 

—Sir Epwarp THORNTON has been transferred 
to the British mission at Madrid, and will be 
succeeded at Washington by Hon. Lione Sack- 
VILLE WEsT, brother and heir-presumptive of 
yh SACKV ILLE, now British minister at Bucnos 
Ayres. 

—Hon. 8. 8. Cox is to be the orator of the 
Delta Phi Society, on the 16th of this month, at 
the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary. The 
reunion will be held at Schenectady. 

—Of the new members of the present Con- 
gress from the South nearly all were in the Con- 
federate army. Senator SarGent, uf California, 
was in early life a practical printer. Senators 
DUNNELL, of Iowa, and ARMSTRONG, of Missouri, 
were teachers. 

—Joun A. WILSON, a survivor of the ‘ Charge 
of the Light Brigade’? at Balaklava, resides in 
Camden, New Jersey. He is a wool-dresser by 
trade. 

—The Rev. Russe.. Jenntnas, of Deep River, 
Connecticut, has within twelve years given away 
more than $200,000 for charitable purposes. 

—Precisely how “ Mrs. Partineton’”’ (Mr. B. P. 
SHILLABER) came to originate those quaint say- 
ings in the Boston Jost is thus told by the au- 
thor: ‘* Her first innocently wise saying was in- 
spired by a remark of one of the newspaper 
men, on a night when a steamer from England 
had brought news of an advance in breadstuffs, 
who said he did not care, as he bought his flour 
by the half-dollar’s worth.’ Mrs. Partington 
was then made to say, in the little paragraph 
that Mr. SHILLABER wrote, that it made “no 
difference to her whether flour was dear or 
cheap, as she alw ays paid justso much fora half- 
dollar’s worth.”? This was copied the next day, 
and the inducement was thus offered to try 
again. This meeting with like success, they 
were kept on, until Mrs. P., as she expressed 
it, had attained a “‘memento”’ she could not 
check. Mr. SHILLABER adds: ‘* Mrs. Partington 
was an entirely original creation, for [had never 
seen The Rivals acted, nor read it, and though I 
knew, from extracts in comic compilations, of 
Mrs. Malaprop’s existence and character, it 
moved no pulse of my ambition. The real in- 
spiration which prompted the effort to continue 
the Partington sayings, when the idea took posi- 
tive form, was the constant hearing of expres- 
sions, by very excellent people, that seemed too 
funny to be allowed to pass into forgetfulness— 
errors, inadvertently made, and other- 





—The Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Fraser, is 
one of the strongest men of the English Episco- 
pal hierarchy, and one of the most sturdy, active, 
and matter-of-fact prelates. ‘‘The press,’ he 
says, ‘‘sometimes complain of me for talking 
too much, and forget that not a week passes 
without my being called upon to speak at a Me- 
chanics’ Institute, or a school, or something of 
the kind. Now it is not my practice to talk 
round any subject, and I thus find myself com- 
pelled to commit myself to opinions on a variety 
of questions. I can not, nor do I wish to, shirk 
my duty, nor would my people endure any half- 
heartedness in their bishop. We understand one 
another very well. This good understanding 
would not be marred if the gentlemen of the 
press were to refrain from reporting every one 
of my extra-clerical addresses at full length. In 
that kind of speaking lurk temptations to utter 
pleasantries—witticisms of amild kind which, 
in the heat of speaking to a sympathetic audi- 
ence, pass muster very well, but do not appear 
quite so brilliant in type next d: iy. There is as 
much difference between a stroke of humor fresh 
and hot, and the same thing served up cold in 
the newspaper, as there is between a trout strug- 
gling on the hook in a mountain stream, sur- 
rounded by all the adjuncts of scenery and ex- 
citement, and the same fish laid out for sale on 
a fish-monger’s slab.”” Very popular with the 
laity, tne Bishop of Manchester is on admirable 
terms with the clergy of his diocese, although 
now and then he sturtles them by his extra-ca- 
thedral discourses. He is unpriestly both in 
manner and in mind, yet his clergy are proud of 
him. ‘* Perhaps,’? Dr. Fraser will at times re- 
mark, ‘it is because I never forget that it was 
only the other day I was a country parson my- 
self. I like to waik to places, to carry my own 
bag, and to put every one at his ease.” It must 
be confessed that the Bishop of Manchester is a 
perfect master of the latter art. The absence of 
any kind of priestly affectation, agreeable in a 
clergyman, is doubly attractive ina bishop. This 
power of making every body feel that in the first 
place he is talking to a gentleman, and only in- 
cidentally that that gentleman is a bis shop, is at 
the bottom of Dr. Frassr’s popularity. He is, 
above all, a hearty, healthy, high-spirited En- 
glishman, and a strenuous toiler, fully alive to 
the thought and work of his time. 
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Lapy’s Crocnet Gime 
NET. 
SN 
Fringes for Veils, - 
Cravats, etc., Figs. AW 
1 and 2. 
Tue fringe Fig. 1 is 
: made of black bugles, 
* which are strung in the 


shape of corals, and are 
set on a foundation of dou- 
ble black silk tulle. 

The fringe Fig. 2. is 
made of clair de lune beads 
of various sizes, and is set 
on soutache. 


Lady’s Crochet Gimp 
Net. 


Tuis net is worked with 
gray crochet cotton in cro- 
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Inrant’s FLANNEL SHOE, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XL, Figs. 55 and 56, 


chet gimp, which is joined with ordinary crochet-work 
done with pink split zephyr worsted. The edge of the 
net-like foundation is bordered with an open-work row 
of double crochet and an edging to match the design. 
A pink silk ribbon is run through the row of double 
crochet, and is tied in a bow in the middle of the front 
in adjusting the net. To make the 
net, first work the requisite number 
of pieces of gimp of a length to 
suit the size of the net, observing 
the illustration, The gimp is work- 
ed over a metal needle in the shape 
of a hair-pin, the prongs of which 
should be at least seven-eighths of 
an inch apart. Begin by forming a 
loop in the usual manner 
crochet-needle, draw the 
of the loop, and draw 
the loop tight on the 
thumb and _ forefinger 
of the left hand; then take the metal needle likewise between the 
thumb and foretinger, so that it lies on the end of the working thread 
underneath the loop, then carry the working thread between both 
prongs of the needle to the front; lay the thread on the prong at 
the right from the front toward the back, and on the finger of the 
left hand, as in crocheting or knitting. Take the loop on the cro- 
chet-needle, and draw the working thread through the loop, throw- 
ing it over once. Take the crochet-needle out of the loop, turn the 
metal needle from right to left, so that the working thread now lies 
on the prong at the right, * take the loop formed previously on the 
crochet-needle, form a new loop, throwing the thread over once, and 
on the upper thread of the loop on the left prong work 1 se. (single 
crochet). Take the crochet-needle out of the loop, turn the metal 
needle from right to left, and repeat from *. The single crochet 
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LAMBREQUIN FoR BASKETS. 
AppLiCATION EMBROIDERY. 







Fig. 1.—CrocHET AND 
KnotrepD CRAVAT. 
(See Fig. 2, 





GENTLEMAN'S SOCKS. 













s For design see Supplement, 
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Crére Lissk anp Rippon 
Cravat. 


should be worked very tight. 
When the needle is covered 
to about half its length with 
the loops pushed close togeth- 
er, slip the gimp from the 
needle, and take up only the 
last two loops on each side. 
The single pieces of gimp are 
joined with pink split zephyr 
worsted, as follows: + With 
1 se. fasten together the next 
two loops of the first piece 
of gimp, inserting the needle 


GENTLEMAN’S SHOOTING JACKET. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs, 41-44. 


Page 761.] 


Fig. 2.—Linen AnD 
CoLiar. 


GENTLEMAN’s DRAWERS. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, 


CrocHEeT ROoseETTE. X., Figs. 52-54. 


NO. 


from the back toward the front, 3 ch. (chain stitch), with 1 
se, fasten together the next two loops of the second piece of 
gimp in a similar manner, 3 ch., and repeat from +. Hav- 
ing joined all the pieces of gimp in this manner, edge the 
net with two rounds worked as follows: Ist round (with gray 
cotton).—Always alternately fasten together the next two 
loops on the free side of the gimp with 1 se. 
then 1 ch., on the ends of the gimp always 
pass over a corresponding interval with the 
ch.,and then work 1 se. 2d round.—Always 
alternately one treble crochet on the next 
st. (stitch) in the preceding round, 1 ch., pass 
over 1 st. Work a piece of gimp to suit 
the length of the edging bordering the net, 
and join it with one round like the joining 
rounds in the net, but crochet the se. on the 
st. of the 2d round bordering the net, instead 
of on the loops of the second 
piece of gimp, and always pass 
over 2st. Finally, work on the 
other side of the gimp one 
round with pink split zephyr 
worsted, as follows: Always 
alternately fasten together the 
next two loops with 1 se., 3 ch. 


Crépe Lisse and Ribbon Cravat. 

Tus cravat is arranged on a stiff lace foundation four inches and a 
half long and an inch and three-quarters wide, of loops and ends of blue 
faille ribbon two inches wide, and a pleating of white crépe lisse. This 
pleating consists of a strip three inches and a quarter wide and twenty- 
one inches and a quarter long, which is trimmed on the bottom with a 
border worked with blue floss silk in feather and back stitch, and edged 
with fringe in scallops. For this fringe first run the outlines of the 





Lapy’s Higu-Neckep Corset Cover. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIII., Figs. 45-47. 





Work-Bac. 
No, XIL, Figs. 
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Fig. 1.—Overcoat ror Boy rrom 
8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL, Figs. 33-40. 


Fig. 2.—WaLkING Coat For 
Girt FRoM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


round.—1 se. (single crochet) on the next foundation st., always alternate- 
ly 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. on the fourth following st. 2d round.—#s ch., 
always alternately 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 ch, in the preceding 














Prevna CrotH Sacque. 


scallops, and work always alternately one button- 
hole stitch on a mesh seven-eighths of an inch 
in circumference, then one button-hole stitch 
without the mesh, by which means the loops are 
fastened. Cut the loops before drawing out the 
mesh. After finishing the embroidery lay the 
crépe lisse in an inner fold seven inches and a 
quarter from one end, and then arrange it in 
curves on the foundation as shown by the illus- 
tration. A bow of blue faille ribbon finishes the 
cravat. 
Plevna Cloth Sacque. 

Tuts double-breasted saeque is made of fawn- 
colored Plevna cloth, and is trimmed with a bind- 
ing and pipings of brown faille and with buttons. 
The dress of brown serge is trimmed with a side- 
pleated ruffle and a fold corded with brown silk. 


Basket-cloth Sacque. 

Tue trimming for this black basket - cloth 
sacque is composed of black guipure lace, pas- 
sementerie borders, and passementerie ¢ 
with fringe. Buttons and button-holes 
closing. Dress of dark green India cashmere, 
trimmed with side-pleatings of the material. 


Gentleman’s Under-Shirt. 
See illustration on page 756, 

Tus under-shirt is of red and blue striped 
woven wool. Along the slit in front at the left 
side stitch a strip of white faille an inch and a 
quarter wide, and set the right edge into a dou- 
ble fly of the same material an inch and a quar- 
ter wide. Furnish the under-shirt with buttons 
and button-holes for closing, and set the neck 
into a double binding. 





Gentleman’s Socks. 
See illustration on page 756. 

Tue sock at the right is woven of cream, fawn 
colored, and red worsted as shown by the illus- 
tration, while that at the left is of red and blue 
wool woven in stripes. 


Linen and Lace Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 756. 

Tue collar Fig. 1 is made of linen and lace in- 
sertion. The joining seams are covered with nar- 
row strips of linen stitched on. The edge of the 
collar is trimmed with wide gathered lace. 

The collar Fig. 2 is made of linen, and is edged 
with an embroidered strip and wide guipure lace. 
The neck is trimmed with similar narrow gather- 
ed lace. 


Crochet and Knotted Cravat, Figs. 
1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 756. 

Tals cravat is worked with two shades of blue 
Shetland wool. First work the crocheted part 
with a double thread of dark blue worsted and a 
rather coarse crochet-needle, making a founda- 
tion of 281 st. (stitch), and crocheting on this, 
always in rounds going forward, as follows: Ist 


round, 5 ch.; finally, 1 sc. on the middle 
of the last 5 ch.,3 ch. 8d-19th rounds, 
—Like the preceding round, but always 
in the rounds denoted by even numbers, 
instead of the first an last 3 ch. work 
1 se. on the first and last st. 20th 
round.—1 se. on the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, always alternately 3 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch.; 
finally, 3 ch., 1 se. on the last st. 21st 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—FaLte anp Vetvet Dress.—Back and Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 10-15. 
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BASKET-CLOTH SacQvs. 


round.—With a double thread of the lighter 
worsted work always 1 se. on each st. in the pre- 
ceding round. Then work 1 round more like the 
preceding round on the st. on the free side of 
the foundation. This completes the crochet- 
work, With a fivefold thread of the light wool 
darn the 3d and 4th, the 5th and 6th, the 9th and 
10th, the 11th and 12th, the 15th and 16th, and 
the 17th and 18th rounds in lines crossing each 
other, always raising 1 st. and letting the follow- 
ing st. lie,as shown by the illustration. For the 
fringe on the bottom (see detail Fig. 2, page 761) 
fasten a strand of dark and light wool sixteen 
inches long and five threads thic k, and two threads 
of light and dark silk twenty-four inches long, 
which serve for knotting, to the vertical veins of 
the sc. forming the middle of cach scallop. Di- 
vide these strands according to the color, observ- 
ing the illustration, and with silk of the same 
color work 8 double knots on each strand, then 
join the next two strands of the same color in 
two scallops, and on these work 10 half double 
knots, by which means the curves are formed. 
Cut the threads even on the under edge. 


Gentleman’s Drawers. 
See illustration on page 756. 

Tuesk drawers are of red and blue woven wool, 
and are faced at the top with white silk, and fin- 
ished with rows of white silk stitching. A pleat- 
ing of silk is inserted in the slit in the back. 
Furnish the drawers with buttons and button- 
holes as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Rosette. 
See illustration on page 756. 

THIS rosette is worked with crochet eotton No. 
60 on a foundation of 16 ch. (chain stitch), which 
are closed in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—S ch., the first 6 of which 
count as first te. (treble crochet), 15 times al- 
ternately 1 te. on the next st. (stitch), 2 ch., final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the sixth of the 6 ch. counting as first 
te. in this round. 2d round.—Always 8 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the next 2 ch. in the preceding 
round; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in this round. 
8d round.—5 ch., which count as first ste. (short 
treble crochet), 2 ste. on the next 2 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, working off the upper veins togeth- 
er, 15 times alternately 4 ch., 3 ste. on the next 
3 st., working off the upper veins together ; 
finally, 4 ch., 1 sl. on the vein of the st. with 
which the first 2 ste. were worked off together in 
this round. 


Lambrequin for Baskets.— Application 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 756. 

Tas lambrequin is worked on a foundation of 
white cloth, underlaid with claret-colored cloth, 
and ornamented with application figures of light 
red and blue cloth. First cut the under edge of 
the foundation into points three inches and a 
quarter wide and two inches and three-quarters 
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deep, and pink them on the outer edge. Then 
underlay the foundation with claret-colored cloth, 
which is cut in points of a corresponding size, 
pinked in scallops, and fastened so that the dark 
cloth forms deeper points than the white cloth, 
as shown by the illustration. Transfer the out- 
lines of the design to the foundation as shown by 
the illustration, and to the white points apply star 
figures and buds of blue cloth, and to the claret- 
colored points similar figures of light red cloth 
with point Russe stitches of silk in a correspond- 
ing color. In the middle of each flower fasten 
a round piece of yellow cloth half an inch in di- 
ameter with point Russe stitches of red silk. 
The stems and sprays are defined with half-polka, 
chain, and feather stitches of light green sad- 
dler’s silk, The dark points are trimmed, besides, 
with twisted button-hole stitches of maize silk 
and the light points with similar stitches of red 
silk, and with steel beads, as shown by the il- 
lustration. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 
CHAPTER XL. 
THE REY. ROBERT EVELYN’S DIARY. 


“ October the Twenty-first—Memorable as the 
day of our removal from Torquay. Don’t like 
removals. Felt leaving the old faces; I believe 
most were sorry. A Tea, Presentation, and Ad- 
dress, all very satisfactory. The children of the 
Sunday-schools gave me Kitto’s work—had one 
already, but valued it all the same. 

“ Have experienced considerable difficulty with 
Constance; never knew the child so contrary be- 
fore; didn’t want to leave Torquay ; would rather 
not go to Brighton; did I mind her being placed 
at school? Any where rather than go with me 
upon my new field of duty. Now this is most ex- 
traordinary ; the girl must be demented. 

“The more extraordinary, remembering old 
kindnesses ! 

“JT was at home at once upon driving to the 
comfortable house Mr. Garland has been kind 
enough to take for me; every thing arranged as 
I could wish. Constance did not like it at all; 
found fault with every mortal thing ; endeavored, 
I thought, to excite my distaste. Most extraordi- 
nary; can not understand it. There is literally 
not a loop-hole for complaint. 

“All the evening Constance very disquieted, 
as unlike as possible to her usual calm, lady-like 
manners. I[ said to her,‘ You are feverish, my 
love!’ holding her little hand in mine. She said, 
‘Yes, papa, and if you do not mind, I will goto bed!’ 
And she went, at 8.45. Most extraordinary ! 

“T rather anticipated a call from Mr. Garland, 
but I suppose he was otherwise engaged. What 
an embarrassing matter it is becoming used to a 
new name! I was about to write—well, what I 
am requested not to write, nor speak, nor think ! 

“October the Twenty-second.—A note by the 
morning post: would [ call upon Mr. Garland, as 
he was so very busy? Called. Kind as ever; 
hoped I should enjoy better health in this more 
bracing air; hoped my daughter was very well— 
rather indifferently, I thought, but always kind ; 
hoped our house was to my convenience ; hoped 
Miss Constance was pleased with it, which Miss 
Constance is not, nor, I think, will ever be. Most 
extraordinary ! 

“Mr. Garland described my call as merely one 
of welcome; he would not trouble me about the 
duties just yet. 

“Went home; Constance in the kitchen, see- 
ing about dinner. ‘ Been out, papa?’ I told her 
I had made a visit of courtesy to our kind friend. 
‘Oh! she said, in an icy sort of fashion quite 
new to her, and floured the fowl with such vigor 
that I said, ‘Waste not, want not, my dear!’ 
‘Yes, papa,’ she said, with a curious manner I 
did not quite like. I fancy the change of air is 
not agreeing with my invariably good little girl. 

* After dinner I placed my books in position 
in their new quarters: alteration for the better 
so far as the room is concerned. Our friend is a 
marvelously thoughtful man; [ am sure the re- 
laxing climate of South Devon would have totally 
prostrated me had TI remained much longer. ‘1 
think it very likely,’ said I to Constance, upon 
her peeping in to see how I was progressing, 
‘that Mr. Garland is coming to tea.’ ‘Indeed, 
papa!’ And she helped me a little while with 
my books and papers, and then ran down stairs 
to her housekeeping. 

“T was particularly struck by the extreme 
neatness and order in the house of our friend, 
although it is not furnished with any thing like 
the luxury of this. I ventured, when he was al- 
luding to this house, to say,‘ You have been too 
liberal in providing for our comfort ;’ whereat, 
with a pleasant smile, he replied,‘ You need a 
more comfortable home than I, that your daugh- 
ter may be happy.’ And she isn’t. Most extraor- 
dinary ! 

“T faney if ever girl was brought up well, was 
taught contentment with station, gratitude to 
Providence, thankfulness to kind friends, dutiful 
obedience, and modest self-possession, that girl 
is my daughter; and yet, with all my careful 
rearing, she appears to be developing an opin- 
ionativeness which is eminently grievous to a fa- 
ther in holy orders. 

“Upon ringing for Constance to come and sort 
my manuscript sermons, I was informed by our 
maid that Miss Evelyn had gone out. This did 
not so much matter. I thought she had proba- 
bly gone to look at our new church; but the cli- 
max of her strange freak was realized when she 
did not come in to tea. I felt annoyed, because, 
had Mr. Garland looked in, I should have liked 
her to preside. But, as it fortunately happened, 
he did not. 

“Constance came in at half past eight; had 
been for a walk, looking at the shops. I kissed 
her, and said she was a naughty girl to run away 
thus. 











“Sat up rather late, looking through the best 
of my sermons for future use when not feeling 
very well. 

“Caught Constance in tears over her work. 
Whatever has come to the girl ? 

“October the Twenty-third—After breakfast 
this morning I said, ‘If you will put your hat on, 
my dear, we will call and pay our respects to Mr. 
Garland.’ But there was so much to do in the 
house; and her morning dress was shabby, she 
must see about a new one; and she had letters 
to write to her friends in Torquay, which must 
go out by the 4.15 post ; therefore would I please 
excuse her? I did so, because unable by any 
possibility to turn her. I felt vexed, because, I ad- 
mit it, lam proud of my darling. She is so beau- 
tiful, that wherever we call her presence is the 
most satisfactory note of introduction. I have 
found that out; but I have never known her to 
be so disagreeable as at the present time in this 
matter of Brighton. I have no patience with 
such extraordinary crotchets. 

“Called and found Mr. Garland closeted with 
some poor working-man, who passed me with 
bowed head but the most happy expression of 
countenance I ever witnessed. I was adimitted 
at once, and we went to business, Our parish 
seems bounded by the Downs, the sea, Rotting- 
dean, and Shoreham. ‘I recognize no appointed 
limits for the doing of good or distribution of 
charity, my dear friend,’ was the introduction to 
this tremendous area. Most extraordinary! I 
confess I am more in favor of the streets imme- 
diately around the church, and I do not consider 
it orthodox to overstep the line of our parish. It 
is apt to give offense to one’s spiritual neighbors ; 
besides, I think the clerical rolling stone gathers 
no moss. Of course I did not make this admis- 
sion to our good friend, whom I will join heart 
and soul in his great and broad system of chari- 
ty; but sych are my principles. Mr. Garland al- 
ready has an able coadjutor in Spencer Webb, a 
capital fellow; only one thiag against him—he’s 
a Cambridge man. Mr. Garland was very kind in 
his inquiries concerning Constance. How queer 
he must think it I don’t bring the child! I made 
all the excuses possible, but he is not like any one 
else; he would see through a brick wall. 

‘Later, Webb and I called upon some of the 
people. Met my new Bishop on the King’s 
Road—received my introduction with delightful 
courtesy. 

“ Altogether I am becoming accustomed to the 
exchanged sphere, and believe I shall feel very 
comfortable. Mr. Garland has an enormous con- 
gregation, chiefly dons. 

“Was much struck, when upon the road to- 
day, by a most haughty-looking woman. I was 
shocked by the imperious cast of feature, and 
thought its wearer needed reminding that the 
most disdainful of sovereigns must inevitably be- 
come as the dust of Egypt. Webb told me it 
was Lady Helen Darrell, a member of Mr. Gar- 
land’s church, therefore I think it more than 
probable she has been already reminded of that 
great truth. 

“Mr. Garland looked in after tea. Upon hear- 
ing the knock my child blushed, then turned very 
white, and, aware of her intention, I stood by the 
door to prevent her escape, so Miss Willful was 
trapped. But now ensued a most extraordinary 
circumstance. Instead of following the servant 
and entering our parlor, where every thing was 
cozy and in preparation, he just stepped into the 
room I use as a library. Of course I at once 
went and remonstrated, begging he would take us 
as we were, excuse homeliness, and so on. ‘I 
am always careful about intruding upon family 
privacy, Evelyn; I hold those rooms to be sa- 
cred, habitually occupied by the members of a 
family, and upon no account to be trespassed 
upon by strangers.’ Most considerate, 'm sure, 
but, in the interim, my bird had flown, and I 
can not help fancying he did it purposely. All 
this is very extraordinary ! 

“Sent up for Constance. Would I pardon her 
not coming down, as she had a severe headache ? 
‘Pray do not ask it,’ said our friend; ‘the change 
to this Brighton air often takes an unpleasant ef- 
fect at first. I merely called to explain my dis- 
section of districts, that yourself and Mr. Webb 
may equally divide the visiting.” He took from 
his pocket a complete chart of streets in the poor 
and middle-class quarters, and I found my ground 
marked red, and Webb's blue. ‘By this guide 
you will avoid walking in each other's foot-prints, 
an inadvertence the poor resent. Make no for- 
mality of the work ; do not enter if the people are 
engaged ; interchange a greeting and withdraw, 
calling at a more opportune season ; tact and del- 
icacy in this matter are half the battle. Do not 
press literature. If they seem disposed to wel- 
come it, introduce the best we can provide; you 
will find one of the rooms in my house well stored. 
I shall feel glad if you will take, at discretion, 
whatever suits your purpose. And my house- 
keeper will receive the addresses of all to whom 
you desire wine, jelly, soup, beef tea, broth, fruit, 
or plainer food dispatched. You will favor my 
housekeeper at Hawkingdean with instructions 
as to flannel, blankets, hose, calico, or other cloth- 
ing, that good lady taking supervision of this de- 
partment. I shall place at your disposal a check 
for ten pounds monthly, the sum Mr. Webb has 
been kindly disbursing for me. This will not, of 
course, relieve the most pressing cases of priva- 
tion; these you will set down to my account.’ 

“ This is, as closely as I can remember, the sub- 
stance of Mr. Garland’s pithy directions; and if 
he is not a good man, and one exempt from all 
temptation of the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
then my name is not Robert Evelyn. 

“Ah! Constance at the piano; that is the 
plaintive strain we used to have at Torquay, but 
it seems long since I heard it. Ido believe not 
since the closing of those pleasant evenings at 
Eagle Hall. Even Constance, dear child, felt the 
loss of those kind friends most deeply. 

“October the Twenty-fourth—My poor wife's 








birthday. She never did like my keeping a diary, 
and would say that God alone needed to treasure 
in remembrance the good or ill of men’s making, 
and that we should only preserve our daily mem- 
ory of Him. 

“Yet I would not let such deeds as Westley 
Garland’s.go unchronicled ; rather write in gold- 
en letters the veriest words and acts of that good 
man. 

“It will make it excessively unpleasant for me 
in my relation with Mr. Garland if Constance 
maintains this evident aversion, which is the most 
mysterious of all my experiences. After prayers 
last evening, when the servant had retired, I rea- 
soned with my child, and very kindly, but all I 
could get out of her was this, ‘It is nothing, dear 
papa; please not to take any notice of it.’ 

“To-day I prepared my first sermon for preach- 
ing in Brighton. I am to deliver it at evening 
service on Sunday next. I hope that proud wom- 
an won't sit directly opposite, transfixing me with 
her defiant stare. I always feel a degree uncom- 
fortable until I become used to a pulpit and the 
people. 

“My servant witha card. A gentleman would 
like a word or two with me. Certainly. I pin 
the card here for future reference : 


1OM:, Nec Barnard, 


“ Regina Cottage.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 
A BEAUTY QUEST. 


Few men in Society were more popular than 
Lord Frank Ellerby: a wit, refined, and with 
great taste, he was excellent company, and in 
much request. Lord Ellerby’s house in Brighton 
was a complete art collection, where the rare and 
the beautiful blended in delicate rivalry. He 
had a passionate admiration for the beautiful; 
and even as some statue will soothe like a song, 
some face like the cadence of rare music, this 
connoisseur of the exquisite had been spell-bound 
before a picture. It was at the Goyal Academy. 
A warm afternoon, a crowd, for it was one of 
the closing days of the exhibition. Lord Eller- 
by had but recently returned from Switzerland, 
and ventured the fatigue and braved the crush in 
the interests of art. He had strolled through 
the galleries, not overimpressed; had taken ev- 
ery thing as coolly as possible and with undevi- 
ating good humor, and was about leaving, when 
his attention was caught by a face upon the can- 
vas so uncommon and so perfect by all the laws 
of loveliness that he brought his weary saunter to 
a stand-still, reveling in a fairer vision than he had 
seen in all his travels. 

“It’s the artist, ma. Look how he’s admiring 
it!’ Thus inferred a spectral maiden. 

“ Don’t see any thing in the picture, my child ; 
extravagantly unreal. Come along; there’s a love- 
ly Punch and Toby !” 

On another side— 

“ Striking face that, Celeste?” 

“Oh, do you think so? Is it clematis or jas- 
mine? <A pretty frame-work; don’t see much in 
the face. Mrs. Macdonald, what do you think of 
the face?” 

“Wouldn't hang it in my nursery. What's 
the next? Potiphar’s wife. That’s a sweet study. 
Let’s sit down.” 

The absorbed critic also sat down, but the peo- 
ple’s talk seemed sacrilege. 

He turned to the catalogue and read, 

“104. Frora. Portrait or THE DAUGHTER 01 
J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, Esq. MILLETT.”” 

Yes, that was the name. Of course he was no 
wiser, but he felt a strange gladness it was not 
the daughter of some high and exalted person- 
age. Yet Mr.J. Arthur Anderson might be as 
unapproachable. 

One other matter gave him gratification—there 
was no red star upon the frame denoting it Soup. 
He would return in the morning when the place 
was quiet; he would be first, and view the pic- 
ture at his leisure, when the gallery was flooded 
with cool morning light; he would view it from 
a distance; he would examine it close, with rev- 
erent attention; read it, line by line, like some 
wondrous poem, when there were none near to 
comment upon his actions. 

Awkwardly, most awkwardly, he had trodden 
upon an old gentleman’s toes. The old gentle- 
man swore. He apologized, and walked over to 
Potiphar’s wife. He saw the old fellow in front 
of the picture long afterward, and experienced a 
jealous pang, as though he had an interest in the 
daughter of J. Arthur Anderson already. 

He quitted the Academy, resolving to return in 
the morning. 

He leaned back in his carriage with closed eyes, 
musing upon the face. 

‘Flora!’ he repeated to himself ; and if it was 
the girl’s name, it did not take his fancy. 

Long before reaching his house near Regent's 
Park he had resolved to purchase the picture on 
the morrow. The more he recalled that pensive 
face, the more he loved it; and ‘“ To-morrow,” he 
repeated softly to himself, as though afraid the 
very wind might forestall his purpose. 

At home he walked about his rooms, set the 
gas and tapers burning, fancied he saw it upon 
the walls or carefully veiled upon an easel. He 





would hang it here in his study; no, there in the | 


drawing-room. 
all; the sun would fade the matchless bloom upon 
the cheek, the air would injure its delicacy, dust 
or smoke would sully the fair purity. It should 
be in his bed-chamber, upon a dainty rest of fine 
Swiss carving—daily his morning weleome—and 
tapers should burn before it while he passed with 
it into dream-world, —- 

They had barely opened the doors at the Acad- 
emy before Lord Ellerby arrived. The officials 
imagined him a student. He passed them with 
a civil “ Good-morning,” feeling a little ashamed 
of this infatuation; yet it was as strong upon 
him as on the preceding day. 


Nonsense ! it should not hang at | 





He made for the gallery. Room VII.—Some- 
body there! And before his picture! 

He felt wicked, for he recognized the ferocious 
old gentleman whose corns he had assaulted. 

He had probably been there some time, and he 
would probably be more polite in the morning 
than in the evenin,, for when he saw his lordship 
making for the picture he kindly bustled away. 
His lordship was grateful, and thought better of 
the old gentleman. A philanthropist, no doubt; 
one living unselfishly for the good of others. He 
was thinking thus, when the price clerk came and 
stuck a red star upon the frame of his picture. 

“Not sold?” he gasped. 

“To the gentleman who was here five minutes 
ago, Sir.” 

He staggered back, and hid the face from his 
eyes, for it burned with regretful pain. 

To fancy it the property of that old Goth! 
Some Manchester millionaire, no doubt, with the 
art tastes of an auctioneer. To imagine it upon 
the wall of some wildly vulgar drawing-room, 
where the entire arrangement was an outrage, in 
a hideously big red-bricked mansion! It was 
desecration ! 

Would he be open to consider an increased of- 
fer? Just the man,no doubt. He would discov- 
er his name and address, would treat with him, 
would open golden negotiations forthwith; the 
Vandal should not escape him. 

One look—fond, but not the last—and away 
to the price clerk. He was politely allowed to 
inspect the form. The price clerk was interest- 
ed. His lordship explained the circumstances. 
The price clerk smiled kindly. His lordship 
noted down the name and address. The price 
clerk looked grave. His lordship caught the in- 
fection, and waited. 

“Tm afraid you'll find Mr. Grannett a hard one 
to deal with, Sir; he looks a close-fisted one.” 

“T—am—sure of it,” replied his lordship, col- 
lectedly. 

“I remember last season he bought a painting, 
and one of the frame corners was chipped: the 
trouble he gave us about that piece of business 
nobody knows.” 

“Tam surprised the portrait is for sale at all. 
Who is J. Arthur Anderson ?” 

“A gentleman at Clapton; the young lady is 
his only child.” 

“You know them ?” 

“Not at all; I heard Mr. Millett speaking of 
them.” 

“A long sum was paid him, I doubt not, for 
painting it. It is exquisitely done.” 

“ 4 long sum was paid, Sir, but by Mr. Millett 
himself. He was struck by the young lady’s 
beauty, I heard him say, and lost no time in se- 
curing it for his canvas.” 

“That seems to me a new way of working art. 
Mr. Anderson must be a curious person.” 

“Something of a miser, I have heard; very 
wealthy.” 

All this had altered matters. If he could but 
interview Mr. Grannett, he might buy the picture ; 
but however that would end, to form the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Anderson and his lovely daughter 
would be to attain the summit of his hopes at 
once. 

“As a great favor, would you give me Mr. An- 
derson’s address ?” 

“T do not know it, Sir. Mr. Millett might per- 
haps give it you; he resides at Clapton.” 

Thanking his civil informant, Lord Ellerby de- 
parted—Claptonward. He had never been there 
before; he would improve his knowledge of Lon- 
don at once. He did not know where it was, but 
instructed his man to find it, and doubted not he 
would do so. 

He did, after what seemed hours’ riding. Lord 
Ellerby wondered what time next day Clapton 
folks could arrive home after visiting St. James’s 
Theatre. He referred to his note-book : 

“ Jeremiah Grannett, Malachite House, Oak 
Grove, Clapton.” 

To calculate moderately, perhaps his man was 
double the time finding Oak Grove that he had 
been finding Clapton, Had his lordship been a 
foreigu ambassador, anxious to secure an impres- 
sion of London out in that direction, nothing could 
have been finer, but as it was, he grew somewhat 
irritable. The Spartan composure upon which 
he prided himself, under which he thought to en- 
dure any thing unmoved from hard words to hail- 
stones, and which his friends called his confounc- 
ed coolness, and his enemies his diabolic self-pos- 
session—this glorious quality which enabled a 
man, as he said, to light his cigar at that burning 
affair near Naples; quietly to undress when the 
balloon was descending swiftly toward the sea ; 
easily and pleasantly to finish an article during a 
railway accident; calmly to brush one’s teeth be- 
fore doing any thing else when aroused, in the 
dead of night, by the cry that the stairs were on 
fire; to wind up one’s watch while the ship was 
sinking—this enviable, imperturbable repose was 
ruffled altogether by his beauty chase. 

When Oak Grove was found, Malachite House 
seemed likely to hold out the same trouble. A 
butcher’s boy did—no, he did not know Malachite 
House, stared stupidly, and vanished. A govern- 
ess in black, with two red-haired children, did— 
no, she did not know Malachite House, looked 
frightened, and walked on swiftly, evidently pos- 
sessed with the idea that the fell design was theft 
of the saffron-locked cherubs. A draper’s assist- 
ant, with a yard-stick he half ashamedly wielded 
as a walking-cane, and an emptied warehouse on 
his back—no, Ae did not know Malachite House, 
“didn’t know the name at all.” Next they hail- 
ed a brewer's dray; its ponderous progress was 
brought to a stand. Could the driver tell them 
where Malachite House was? That man swore at 
them; he didn’t know no Malachites, and thought 
they’d had a drop too much. A policeman did 
—no, the name was strange to him, he was fresh 
on that beat; then, thinking they were making 
fun of him, walked on indignantly. A nurse- 


, maid with an infant thought they were making 
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advances, frowned, and hurried on in the rear of 
the policeman. A lady—ancient study—ringlets, 
dog, knitting-pins, and reticule; no, she did not 
know Malachite House, but would help them to 
search for it with very great pleasure. They 
looked at one another, master and man. Lord 
Ellerby, retreating to shelter of his carriage, al- 
lowed his lackey to continue the quest at leisure ; 
his lordship had, apparently, taken up his abode 
in that grove. 

Somebody else came in view, either a prize- 
fighter or an idiot. Would John interrogate, he 
wondered. Yes! And this splendid fellow did 
know Malachite House. John came to his mas- 
ter with a face quite radiant, and mounting, drove 
on for the house. 

Malachite at last! And old Grannett doing 
something in the garden. 

Lord Ellerby walked up to him. 

“Ah! Good-morning! Just turning out the 
slugs ?” 

This in dulcet tones, with a fascinating smile. 

“You remember me, Mr. Grannett ?” 

“Can’t say do. Who are you, and what do you 
want? Parish doctor, I suppose !” with a sneer. 

“T have not the privilege of being that person. 
But I—I had the honor of treading upon your 
toes yesterday.” 

“The devil you did, Sir! You were not the 
only one; they were at it all day. All London 
and the provinces were at that game yesterday, 
because it was hotter than usual. What have you 
come about ?” 

“A picture you bought. You forestalled me.” 

“ Thought so,” rubbing his hands gleefully, and 
cackling like a dragon. p 

“Funny, isn’t it?” said his lordship, with sar- 
donie effect; whereon the other stuck his spade 
sharply into the mould. 

“My time is precious, Sir; state your business, 
sharp!” 

“I'm obliged to you, but my medical attendant 
expressly forbids excitement. A word with you, 
leisurely ; perhaps— A breakfast-room ¥” point- 
ing to a shady retreat, glowing with chintz. 

He hobbled off in that direction, fuming. 

“ Charmingly laid out, Sir, your garden.” 

He turned sharply: “It ‘ll be a shilling when 
it’s open to the public;” and they stepped into 
the breakfast parlor, very prettily furnished, pale 
ereen and gold; beautiful heads, female studies 
chiefly, upon the delicate paper. 

The old gentleman gruffly motioned to a chair, 
and his lordship began business in earnest. 

“T want that picture removed to my house in- 
stead of yours, Mr. Grannett. What will satisfy 
you?” 

They eyed cach other keenly. Mr. Grannett 
twitched off an antimacassar, made a ball, and 
teok aim at a fly upon the nose of a classical 
masterpiece. 

“Clad when winter comes to get rid of those 
brutes. The picture—hum—well, double what I 
gave at the Academy.” 
~ The visitor did not appear to exhibit any sur- 
prise; not because the exorbitant demand did 
not startle, but because he made it a point to 
avoid surprise. Mr. Grannett smiled grimly as 
he took out his check-book. 

“Agreed. Oblige me with pen and ink.” 

He did so—silently. And Lord Ellerby wrote 
in compliance with the extravagant demand. He 
held it between finger and thumb as if it would bite. 

“You're the queerest customer I’ve had dealings 
with yet; and I made my money as a broker.” 

“Thank you,” responded his lordship, with icy 
languor, for the old one was doubly objectionable 
on that account. 

“ You must—excuse me. Do you take a strong 
interest in the girl to give that amount for her 
picture ?” 

“T do; I admit it. Will you tell me where 
they live?” 

It was useless standing upon delicacy with a 
man like that. 

“Tecan; and will give you the picture upon one 
condition.” 

It was now Lord Ellerby’s turn to be astonished. 

“ That you marry her !” 

Composure came to his aid. “TI shall be de- 
lighted,” he said, and he meant it. 

‘“‘ Anderson, you must know, is a miser, a man 
of no principle, a thorough old scamp; in short, 
my brother-in-law !” 

“Sorry to hear of the relationship,” said his 
lordship. 

“An old maiden aunt left Flora thirty thou- 
sand pounds, to pass from her use and posses- 
sion the day she is married—” ; 

“When, I suppose, the money passes into your 
hands ?” 

“Into mine.” 

“Your proposal is very disinterested.” 

This pleasant old man was improving rapidly 
in his lordship’s estimation. He evidently stood 
as little upon delicacy as possible. 

“T accept the picture.” His lordship rose, tak- 
ing back the check. ‘Give me the address. If 
I am fortunate enough to win the young lady’s 
love, she will never know the loss of her thirty 
thousand pounds.” 

He fumbled at an untidy, dirty desk, and serib- 
bled it down. 

“And now your written instructions about the 
picture, or they will not deliver it.” 

“To be forfeited if you never marry Flora An- 
derson.” 

His lordship signed to that effect, and took his 
departure, never more rejoiced to quit a dwelling. 
Be Anderson what he might, he would not be as 
objectionable in his eyes as this old man. 

“Where to, Sir?” 

He looked at the address. 

“ Hackney Gravel-Pits.” 

* Beg pardon, Sir?” The man touched his hat. 

Lord Ellerby gave him the paper. Another 
case of asking. They might as well have been in 
the interior of Africa. Better! The general pub- 
lic would have been more enlightened. 





They fortunately came upon a lady who knew 
the Gravel-Pits and every corner public-house 
between. 

“ Arthur Anderson, Exq., The Willows, Hackney 
Gravel-Pits.” 

“What business have men with lovely daugh- 
ters to live in gravel-pits? Intended for conies 
and such creatures—disgusting !’ muttered his 
lordship. 

They discovered “The Willows” at three min- 
utes past five, the wind in the northeast. 

“ Lively situation!” and with a dubious coun- 
tenance Frank Lord Ellerby stood by the gate. 
He glanced upward, and saw a vision at a window 
—a head like to the head of Moliére’s “ L’Hypo- 
condriaque.” 

He walked up the garden path—stones, not a 
flower any where, oyster shells, hardyare grotto 
ornaments. A big slice of ground, but no prod- 
uce, not even a weed. 

“Unhappy Anderson, Esquire! Let us hope 
thou art not so cheerless within.” 

Thus ruminating he rang a bell, which pleas- 
antly trifled with the air some ten minutes; for 
that bell—truly an alarm that might have been 
heard in Westminster Abbey, traffic permitting— 
was suspended in the yard rearward. 

No response. 

Calmly, nay, pleasantly, his lordship waited, for 
he would not that the sun should go down upon 
his impatience. Go down it would, if he had to 
wait much longer. 

It was not a bell leaving any doubt about its 
being heard; a truly Shakspearean dreadful bell, 
that rang all over the pits and warrens. 

He would not ring again ; the clatter frighten- 
ed him. The mare might bolt, or a fire-engine 
come dashing up. A hundred things might hap- 
pen. He would not ring again; he would biv- 
ouac. He unfolded a newspaper, spread it on the 
top steps, sat upon the money markets, and leaned 
his back against the miser’s door. Disturbed by 
a cracked voice above, he leisurely raised his eyes 
to the altitude of a bed-chamber. 

“(ro away; we've nothing to give you—not a 
farthing or a scrap in the house. There’s a dog 
at the back.” 

And a bell, he thought. He was taken for a 
mendicant ; it was of no consequence, but the fact 
remained. The Moliére head was withdrawn, and 
the window dropped like a portcullis. 

He looked sweetly up and prepared for taking 
the fort. Baying of a blood-hound was heard 
from the rear, and he experienced the “ Dred” 
sensation of the transpontine theatre. 

But at this thrilling moment there was great 
rattling of bolts and bars and chains, and the 
door opened. 

Anderson, Esquire, stood within, in his night- 
cap, a napkin tucked under his chin, a spoon in 
one hand, a gun in the other. 

“How do you do?” asked his lordship, cheer- 
ily. ‘* Poorly, I fear,” commiseratingly. ‘ Mr. 
Anderson, I believe ?” re-assuringly. 

And then this pleasant papa of the future 
spoke, with groan accompaniment, 

“What do you require? Speak, or I will not 
answer for the consequences.” 

“T have called upon a little private business, 
if you—” 

“State it where you are, Sir; I admit no stran- 
gers.” 

“Tf you wish it. I am desirous of investing 
some money to the best advantage. I dared to 
think you would advise me; your experience is 
well and deservédly known.”* 

The night-cap was knocked off, the hands 
clutched the dressing-gown ; he shuftled a step or 
two nearer. 

“Tt hasn’t done me much service; I’m wretch- 
edly poor. Walk in.” 

Suddenly he turned—“ Is that your shay ?” 

“Tf you like, facetiously, to call it so, it is.” 

“ Horse your own ?” 

“Very much so—in exchange for a hundred 
guineas.” 

His metallic old eyes glittered. 

“Man your own?” 

“In my employ.” 

“Just tell him to see the brute don’t nibble 
the laurels next door. I can’t pay any damages 
of that sort.” 

His lordship gave the necessary instructions, 
and then followed Mr. J. Arthur Anderson into 
the house. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

ENEWED interest in the fate of Sir John 

Franklin’s expedition is awakened by the 
report of a returned Hudson Bay whaler—Mr. 
Barry. He spent last winter among the Esqui- 
maux, and from them obtained accounts of the 
sufferings and death of a party of white men 
who visited their settlement at Cape Inglefield 
many years ago, and perished in a single winter 
of cold and hunger. The natives stated that 
they were buried, with their books and papers, 
beneath heaps of stone, and exhibited several 
relics as proof of the accuracy of their state- 
ments. Mr. Barry obtained from them some 
spoons, one marked with Franklin’s crest, and 
the others with an unknown monogram. The 
natives offered to conduct the crew of the whal- 
ing ship to the mounds, but a journey of a thou- 
sand miles was an impossible undertaking for 
the sailors. From the description given, it is 
evident that the men referred to were the last 
survivors of the Erebus and Terror. The well- 
known New York shipping agents, Morison & 
Brown, who fitted out the /vlaris, intend to send 
out an expedition next spring to discover the 
burial mounds of these men, and to obtain the 
relics probably preserved in the same locality. 





Cigar manufacturers have lost much in con- 
sequence of the strike of their workmen, which 
occurred so long ago. Nor do the strikers seem 
to have gained any thivg by their movement. 
It is surely unfortunate, to say the least, that 
differences between employers and employés can 
not be settled without such a conflict, injurious 





to both parties. But in these times there are 
thousands absolutely destitute of work and of 
money who would gladly labor for low prices. 
To such ‘‘half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
Several cigar manufacturers have re-opened their 
factories, employing American girls. Others 
have sent to San Francisco for Chinamen to fill 
the vacancies in their establishments. This is a 
free country, and every one has a right to work 
unmolested for such wages as he can obtain. 


The recent cyclone which marked the second 
day of November, and caused disasters on sea 
and land, took a course through Greenwood 
Cemetery, uprooting trees, overturning monu- 
ments, and damaging hedges and fences. We 
see it stated that probably not far from two hun- 
dred trees have fallen, but it is to be hoped that 
the damage has been overestimated. 





Taste and love for fine music grow in the 
public mind—and ear. The eleventh season of 
symphony concerts under the direction of Theo- 
dore Thomas opened with a grand programme, 
and it is said that rarely, if ever, has so magnifi- 
cent an orchestra been heard in New York. The 
demand for tickets for the rehearsals has been 
so far in excess of the capacity of Steinway Hall 
that six extra rehearsals will be given. 


An elegant casket has been sent from India to 
England@, containing the address drawn up by 
the Parsees congratulating Queen Victoria on 
becoming Empress of India. 


The wonder is not that protracted and conta- 
gious diseases invade the homes of the poor in 
this city, but rather that death does not sweep 
them down by thousands where now it does only 
by hundreds. The recent death of a child in a 
tenement in Mott Street caused an investigation 
which revealed the fact that the building con- 
tained ninety-nine families, numbering in all 
nearly five hundred persons. 


A new device for the representation of Ameri- 
san industry at Paris has been suggested by a 
member of Congress. It is that the Commis- 
sioner-General be directed to put up an Ameri- 
can kitchen, at which various methods of cook- 
ing Indian corn shall be exhibited, the products 
distributed, with recipes therefor in different 
languages. 


An enterprising engineer of Virginia City, Ne- 
vada, is working outa plan for heating the whole 
city by the heat generated in the subterranean 
regions of the mines. His plan contemplates a 
system of pipes through which the heat will 
be distributed, while at the same time it will be 
drawn out of the mines as it arises. He believes 
every room in the city can be thus warmed. 


A French convict ship, the Navarino, recently 
sailed for New Caledonia with four hundred con- 
Victs on board. But the conditions of the voy- 
age are so fatal that the number will doubtless 
be much diminished before the vessel reaches 
her destination. 





A German paper remarks that it is probably 
not generally known that Plevna has long borne, 
both among the Turks and the Bulgarians, the 
epithet of * the impregnable.” 





In 1796 what were supposed to be the mortal 
remains of Christopher Columbus, the discover- 
er of America, were transferred with great pomp 
from the cathedral in San Domingo to the ca- 
thedral of Havana. History records that the 
body of Columbus was first buried, in 1506, in 
the Convent of St. Frangjs, whence it was trans- 
ferred a few years later fT the Carthusian con- 
vent at Las Cuenas, and thence to San Domingo 
in the year 1536. Recently some workmen mak- 
ing repairs in the cathedral at San Domingo dis- 
covered a walled orifice containing a leaden case 
with an inscription showing conclusively that 
the contents were the bones of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. The case was afterward examined by 
several government Officials, who attested their 
belief that the remains were those of the great 
discoverer. The ancient records of the cathe- 
dral having been destroyed by vandals long ago, 
no facts concerning the supposed removal of 
these remains to Havana can be ascertained in 
San Domingo; but it is conjectured that the 
monks palmed off on the Spaniards the remains 
of somebody else, retaining to themselves and 
their cathedral the venerated bones of the great 
navigator. The case has been placed in proper 
custody in the Church of Regina Angelorum 
until arrangements are made to erect a fitting 
monument over the remains. 


In Baltimore, a short time ago, a girl seven- 
teen years old attempted to fill a lighted lamp 
with kerosene. Of course an explosion instant- 
ly followed, and the girl rushed into the street, 
a sheet of flame rising above her head. She was 
burned to death, as might be expected—but who 
will take warning from the fact? Careless and 
reckless folks will continue to fill lighted lamps 
and to kindle fires with kerosene just the sume. 


The recent death of Senator Morton, of Indi- 
ana, after a protracted illness, called forth the 
warmest expressions of sympathy and regret 
from all parts of the country. In a special 
proclamation President Hayes announced his 
death, and stated that the several executive de- 
partments would be closed on the day of the 
funeral, adding that appropriate honors should 
be paid to the memory of the deceased states- 
man by the whole nation. ‘In all things,” re- 
marked the President, ‘‘and at all times he has 
been able, strenuous, and faithful in the public 
service.”” 





The officiating clergyman at the funeral of 
Edwin Adams remarked, in the course of his 
address, that ‘‘ there are some occupations sur- 
rounded with special temptations, but there is 
no honest calling in which a man may not serve 
God and secure heaven.” 


In Peru there grows the Tamta-caspi, otherwise 
the raining-tree, which, if reports concerning it 
are correct, might be of great service in arid por- 
tions of our country. One of the consuls of the 


-United States of Colombia, in a letter to his 


home government, describes this tree as it is 
found in the forests near Moyobamba, Peru. — It 
grows to the height of about fifty feet, and moist- 
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ure is always dripping from leaves and branches, 
The peculiar property of the tree appears to in- 
crease in dry weather. 


Many curious anecdotes illustrative of the 
manners of the early settlers in Australia are 
told in connection with the strange travels 
through the bush made by the late Mrs. Chis- 
holm. On one occasion, while journeying with 
a party of girls, a strong bush-man suddenly 
sprang from the thick covert, and laid hold of 
the reins of her horse. The driver, taking him 
for a bush-ranger, was about to strike him over 
the head, when Mrs. Chisholm arrested his hand. 
The man asked, “ Are you Mrs. Chisholm 2” 

“Tam.” 

“You are the very person I wanted to see. 
Do you see that nice-looking farm on the side 
of the hill 2” : 

“TF do.” 

‘* Well, then, the face and smile of a woman 
never crossed my threshold. Now, for God’s 
sake, Mrs. Chisholm, if you have got a nice Tip- 
perary girl with you, leave me one;’’ and pull- 
ing out a large bundle of bank-notes, he added: 
“This is the thing that will do it with the cler- 
gyman. I wish you would see what I have in 
the cottage—several flitches of bacon, a chest of 
tea, a bag of sugar, and plenty of every thing. 
Besides, I have a bullock dray, horses, cows and 
calves, with lots of fowls and pigs too.” 

Mrs. Chisholm said to this modest bush-man, 
‘“‘T have several nice Tipperary girls with me in 
the drays,-but at present I am going through 
the district, and I never make matches on the 
road.”’ 

“Oh, I would feast your whole party for a 
week if you would only consider my case, and 
may God bless you !”” 

Mrs. Chisholm did settle on a farm not far off 
a nice Tipperary girl that she thought would 
suit this well-to-do bush-man, and had no fear 
that he would not soon find her out; and some 
months afterward Mrs. Chisholm had the pleas- 
ure of hearing of their marriage. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. H. A. T.—Your clair de lune gray cashmere 
suit does not seem to need any change. You might 
combine silk for a skirt with it, if you insist upon 
changing it, using the woolen goods for a long square 
over-skirt and Directoire basque, with a silk vest. 
Velvet does not look well with black cashmere, as they 
are seldom the same shade of black. Trim your black 
suit with galloon and fringe, and make it by the Com- 
bination Princesse Costume in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X. 

An Arpent Apmirer.—Your olive green cashmere 
is a very stylish shade, and should be made up with 
silk pleatings or fringe of the same shade rather than 
Breton bands. 

Mrs. A. 8S. G.—The patterns in the Misses’ Princesse 
Costume illustrated in Bazar No. 47, Vol. X., are what 
you want for your girls of seven and twelve years, 
Trim as shown in the pictures with bias bands piped 
with silk. Scarlet pipings will be pretty on these 
brown dresses. Wear scarlet stockings with them. 
Solid-colored stockings to match or to contrast with 
the dress are stylish. 

Mrs. H. M. F.—We do not furnish addresses in these 
columns of the Bazar. Perhaps the advertising col- 
umns may help you. 

Mrs. N. H.—White dresses are most worn by boys 
of eighteen months. They also wear white flannel 
skirts. See directions given above to “ Mrs, H. A, T.” 
for making cashmere dresses. 

Eva.—Black mohair braid two inches wide would 
trim your gray flannel stylishly. Lacing on the cor- 
sage and over-skirt would be very unsuitable for a 
flannel dress. Have a pleated yoke waist belted in, 
and a long round over-skirt, or_else a kilt skirt con- 
fined by ascarf. Any vf the furnishing houses whose 
names you find used in the Bazar can supply you with 
a lace jacket or polonaise. Have either gray or black 
felt round hat to wear with your gray suit, 

I. O. O. F.—Old gold silk, or olive brown or moss 
green velvet, would look well with the sample you 
send. Have a vest, sleeves, and skirt of the silk, with 
long basque (having deep coat tails) of the new ma- 
terial. 

Hi. A. T.—Finish your sleeves with merely a cord at 
the wrist, and three pretty buttous with button-holes 
to fasten it. Get black plush and satin hat to wear 
with various dresses. 

B. P.—Your brown plaid silk is entirely out of fash- 
ion. Have it dyed blue or black. 

E. W.—It is a very easy matter to drape scarfs diag- 
onally or in curved apron shape across the front of a 
plain princesse dress. 

Jane L.—Your sample is clair de lune gray. The 
Mordoré beads are dark amber-color. 

Ten Years’ Sussormer.—A finely knitted wool 
shawl or else a sott cashmere square would be pretty 
for breakfast. Your sample of wool is stylish. Make 
it up by the Combination Princesse Suit, or else the 
Directoire Basque pattern, both of which are illustrated 
in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X. The rows of stitching will 
look better of the gray silk than in contrast, though 
the latter is stylish. The silk is a nice gray-blue shade. 

An Otp Sunscriper.—Wide bands of figured velvet 
or else of fur will lengthen your velvet cloak nicely. 
The bride may wear her hat during the ceremony if 
she likes, or omit it. 

J. E.—Your sample is stylish embossed velvet, and 
will look well made up with dark green silk. Have a 
silk skirt with pleated fan back, the pleats beginning 
at the belt. Then drape the velvet apron on the front 
breadths, and put silk panels on the sides. Adda 
plastron vest of silk to the basque. Get blue velvet 
for a polonaise like that called the Marquise, illustrated 
in Bazar No. 46, Vol. X., to wear over your navy blue 
satin skirt. 

F.orence.—Get moss green cashmere for your suit, 
and make with a vest basque and long square over- 
skirt. Long cloaks are most comfortable and most 
fashionable, but short ones will not be abandoned. 

Mrs. E. A. F.—Your velvet polonaise trimmed with 
thread lace will be very stylish, but will not feel or 
look warm enough for a cloak. Carrick capes and a 
fur border Jike that shown on the Carrick polonaise in 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. X., would improve it. 

Mes. D. M. B.—Solid-colored stockings are worn by 
very young children, and black kid buttoned shoes 
without heels. Open-worked embroideries are used 
for trimming piqués. 

Mrs. J. W. B.—Standing English collars with the 
points turned over in front are worn very high. Some 
are plain, others tucked, others embroidered and hem- 
stitched. There are also broad linen collars, trimmed 
with torchon lace. Fine frills of crépe lisse are worn 
in the neck; and lace collars are very broad, with cuffs 
to match, 
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LIFE-BOAT TO THE RESCUE. 
See illustration on double page. 
T would be impossible more vividly to portray 
the realities of shipwreck than has been done 
by the artist in this magnificent picture. All the 
horrors of the situation are manifest. Theship is 
seen at the mercy of the raging surf that is break- 
ing over her decks, deserted by all on board, who 
have clambered into the rigging, where they are 
vainly trying to maintain their slippery foot-hold. 
Men, women, and children are huddled there in 
dire confusion; a man is supporting his fainting 
wife ; a group of shrieking women, alone and un- 
protected, are clinging to the ropes and crying for 
aid; some have abandoned themselves to abject 
despair ; one is sheltering the dog that has crept 
into his arms; and the eyes of most are fixed on 
the approaching life-boats, which promise them 
a chance of rescue, and which are even now pre- 
paring to throw a line to save them from their 
doom. 

This is no faney sketch, but one that is con- 
tinually repeated on both sides of the ocean, 
The particular shipwreck represented by the pic- 
ture, however, is on the coast of Great Britain, 
and the life-boats are those in use by the Royal 
Life-boat Institution, a sketch of which was given 
in Bazar No. 17, Vol. X., and which are commonly 
regarded as the best models yet constructed. Great 
public interest is taken in this beneficent institu- 
tion, which is admirably organized, and by whose 
means an average of more than four hundred and 
fifty lives has been saved annually since it was 
established in 1824. The dangerous coasts of 
Great Britain, in some places, as the Goodwin 
Sands and North Foreland, are so thickly stud- 
ded with wrecks that they are almost heaped one 
above another. 

During the last thirty years the life-saving 
service of this country, first set on foot by be- 
nevolent individuals, has been more or less sup- 
ported by the government, which has provided 
apparatus and established stations along the coast 
from Maine to North Carolina, through the agen- 
cy of which about five thousand lives and over 
seven million dollars’ worth of property have 
been saved since 1870 alone. A band of surf- 
men patrol the beaches day and night during the 
winter months, and announce the discovery of 
a ship ashore by means of signals, on the appear- 
ance of which relief is at once sent out from the 
life-saving stations, which, on the most danger- 
ous beaches, are not more than four miles apart. 
Cedar surf-boats, light and easy of transportation, 
are used, though it is proposed by degrees to re- 
place these with the English improved Beeching 
life-boats. When the surf runs too high for the 
boats to reach the vessel, lines are fired over it 
either by means of rockets or mortars, by which 
hawsers are dragged to the wreck, and the passen- 
gers are landed through the breakers in life-cars, 
or covered metallic boats, large enough to hold 
four adults, and nearly water-tight. In 1850 two 
hundred and one persons were landed in this 
manner from the emigrant ship Ayrshire, which 
was wrecked in a blinding snow-storm on Squan 
Beach, New Jersey. This car may well vie with 
the vaunted British life-boat, landing women and 
children, as it does, safe and almost dry. 





N.B.—This story (“Green Pastures anp Prooapit.y”) 
being written partly in collaboration with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England, ; 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE PLAINS. 





Anp here also, as at Chicago, the demon of 
speculation was nearly getting the better of our 
small and not by any means wealthy party. It 
was a terrible temptation to hear of all those 
beautiful grazing lands close by in the Platte Val- 
ley, the freehold of which was to be purchased 
fora song. The fact is, things were rather bad 
at Omaha while we were there; and although 
every body tried to hang on to his real estate in 
hopes of better times, still the assessments press- 
ed hard, and one could have very eligible “ lots” 
at very small prices. No doubt there were omi- 
nous rumors about. We heard something, as we 
went further west, about county commissioners, 
elected by the homesteaders and pre-emptors who 
are free from taxation, going rather wild in the 
way of building roads, schools, and bridges at the 
cost of the mere speculators. It was said that 
these very non-resident speculators, whose ranks 
we had been tempted to join, were the curse of 
the country, and that all laws passed to tax 
them, and to relieve the real residents, were just. 
Very well; but what was that other statement 
about the arrears of taxes owing by these unhap- 
py wretches? Was it fair of the government of 
any State or any country in the world to sell such 
debts by auction, and give the buyer the right of 
extorting forty per cent. per annum until the tax- 
es were paid? We regarded our friends. We 
hinted that this statement was a capital credu- 
lometer. The faith that can accept it is capable 
of any thing. 

These profound researches into the condition 
of public affairs in Omaha, during the further 
day or two we lingered there, were partly owing 
to vague dreams of the pleasure of proprietor- 





ship, but no doubt they were partly due to the 
notion that had got into the heads of one or two 
of our party that the idyllic life of a shepherd 
in the Platte Valley must be a very fine thing. 
The lieutenant combated this notion fiercely, and 
begged Lady Sylvia to wait until she had seen 
the harshness of life even amid the comparative 
luxury of a well-appointed ranch. Lady Sylvia 
retorted gently that we had no further knowl- 
edge of life at a ranch than herself; that she 
had attentively listened to all that had been said 
about the subject by our friends in Omaha; that 
harshness of living was a relative thing; and 
that she had no doubt Bell and her husband 
would soon get used to it,and would not com- 
plain. 

“Oh no, she will not complain,” said he, light- 
ly. “She is very reasonable—she is very sensi- 
ble. She will never be reconciled to the place 
while her children are away, and she will have a 
great deal of crying by herself; but she will not 
complain.” 

“Nor would any woman,’ 


’ 


said Lady Sylvia, 


boldly. “She is acting rightly; she is doing her 
duty. I think that women are far more capable 


of giving up luxuries they have been accustomed 
to than men are.” 

This set the lieutenant thinking. On the morn- 
ing on which we left Omaha, he came aside, and 
said, 

“T, too, have written a letter to Mr. Balfour. 
Shall I post it ?” 

“ What is in i 

“The proposal I told you of the other night, 
but very—very—what do you call it ?—rounda- 
bout. Ihave said perhaps he is only coming out 
to take his wife home sooner than you go: that 
is well. I have said perhaps he is waiting until 
the firm starts again; if that is any use, when 
they must have been losing for years. Again, 
that is well. But I have said perhaps he is com- 
ing to look how to start a business—an occupa- 
tion; if that is so, will he stay with us a year ?— 
see if he understands—then he will take the 
management, and have a yearly percentage. I 
have said it is only a passing thought; but we 
will ask Lady Sylvia to stay with us at Idaho un- 
til we hear from him. He can telegraph from 
New York. He will tell her to remain until he 
comes, or to meet him somewhere; I will get 
some one to accompany her. What do you say ?” 

“ Post the letter.” 

“Tt will be very pleasant for us,” said he, in a 
second or so,as he rubbed his hands in an ex- 
cited fashion, “to have them out for our neigh- 
bors for a year at the least—it will be pleasant 
for Bell—how can she get any one in Denver or 
Idaho to know all about her children and Surrey ? 
My dear friend, if you have any sense, you will 
stay with us too. I will show you bears.” 

He spoke as if he were already owner of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

“And we will go down to Kansas—a great par- 
ty, with covered wagons, and picnics, and much 
amusement —for a buffalo-hunt. And then we 
will go up to the Parks in the middle of the 
mountains—what it is,is this, I tell you: if our 
stay here is compulsive, we will make it as amus- 
ing as possible, you will see, if only you will stay 
the year too.” 

A sigh was the answer. 

And now, as we again set out on our jour- 
ney westward, the beautiful prairie country seem- 
ed more beautiful than ever; and we caught 
glimpses of the fertile valley of the Platte, in 
which our imaginary freehold estates lay await- 
ing us. On and on we went, with the never- 
ending undulations of grass and flowers glowing 
all around us in the sunlight; the world below 
a plain of gold, the world above a vault of the 
palest blue. The space and light and color were 
altogether most cheerful; and as the train went 
at a very gentle trot along the single line, we sat 
outside, for the most part, in the ccol breeze. 
Occasionally we passed a small hamlet, and that 
had invariably an oddly extemporized look. The 
wooden houses were stuck down anyhow on the 
grassy plain; without any trace of the old-fash- 
ioned orchards and walled gardens and hedges 
that bind, as it were, an English village together. 
Here there was but the satisfaction of the most 
immediate needs. One wooden building labeled 
“ Drug Store,” another wooden building labeled 
“Grocery Store,” and a blacksmith’s shop, were 
ordinarily the chief features of the community. 
All day we passed in this quiet gliding onward ; 
and when the sun began to sink toward the hori- 
zon we found ourselves in the midst of a grassy 
plain, apparently quite uninhabited and of bound- 
less extent. As the western sky deepened in its 
gold and green, and as the sun actually touched 
the horizon, the level light hit across this vast 
plain in long shafts of dull fire, just catching the 
tops of the taller rushes near us, and touching 
some distant sandy slopes into a pale crimson. 
Lower and lower the sun sank, until it seemed 
to eat a bit out of the horizon, so blinding was 
the light; while far above, in a sea of luminous 
green, lay one long narrow cloud, an island of 
blood-red. 

Ina second, when the sun sank, the world seem- 
ed to grow quite dark. All around us the prai- 
rie land had become of a cold, heavy, opaque 
green, and the only objects which our bewilder- 
ed eyes could distinguish were some pale white 
flowers—like the tufts of canna on a Scotch 
moor. But presently, and to our intense sur- 
prise, the world seemed to leap up again into 
light and color. This after-glow was most ex- 
traordinary. The immeasurable plains of grass be- 
came suffused with a rich olive green; the west- 
ern sky was all a radiance of lemon yellow and 
silvery gray; while along the eastern horizon— 
the most inexplicable thing of all—there stretch- 
eda great band of smoke-like purple and pink. 
We soon became familiar with this phenomenon 
out in the West—this appearance of a vast range 
of roseate Alps along the eastern horizon, where 
there was neither mountain nor cloud. It was 
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mercly the shadow of the earth, projected by the 
sunken sun into the earth’s atmosphere. But 
it was an unforgettable thing, this mystic belt of 
color, far away in the east, over the dark earth, 
and under the pale and neutral hues of the sky. 

The interior of a Pullman sleeping-car, after 
the stalwart colored gentleman has lowered the 
shelves and made the beds and drawn the cur- 
tains, presents a strange sight. The great folds 
of the dusky curtains, in the dim light of a lamp, 
move in a mysterious manner, showing the con- 
tortions of the human beings within who are try- 
ing to dispossess themselves of their garments ; 
while occasionally a foot is shot into the outer 
air so that the owner can rid himself of his boot. 
But within these gloomy recesses there is suffi- 
cient comfort ; and he who is wakeful can lie and 
look out on the gathering stars as they begin to 
come out over the dark prairie land. All through 
the night this huge snake, with its eyes of yellow 
fire, creeps across the endless plain. If you wake 
up before the dawn and look out, behold! the old 
familiar conditions of the world are gone, and the 
Plough is standing on its head. But still more 
wonderful is the later awakening ; when the yel- 
low sunlight of the morning is shining over the 
prairies, and when within this long caravan there 
is a confused shuffling and dressing, every body 
wanting to get outside to get a breath of the 
fresh air. And what is this we find around us 
now? The vast plain of grass is beautiful in the 
early light, no doubt; but our attention is quick- 
ened by the sight of a drove of antelope which 
trot lightly and carelessly away toward some low 
and sandy bluffs in the distance. That solitary 
object out there seems at first to be a huge vul- 
ture; but by-and-by it turns out to be a prairie- 
wolf —a coyote—sitting on its hind-legs and 
chewing at a bone. The chicken-hawk lifts its 
heavy wings as we go by, and flies across the 
plain. And here are the merry and familiar lit- 
tle prairie-dogs—half rabbit and half squirrel— 
that look at us each from his little hillock of 
sand, and then pop into their hole only to re-ap- 
pear again when we have passed. Now the long 
swathes of green and yellow-brown are broken 
by a few ridges of gray rock; and these, in some 
places, have patches of orange-red lichen that 
tell against the pale blue sky. It is a clear, 
beautiful morning. Even those who have not 
slept well through the slow rumbling of the night 
soon get freshened up on these high, cool plains. 

At Sydney we suddenly came upon an oasis of 
brisk and busy life in this immeasurable desert 
of grass ; and of course it was with an eager cu- 
riosity that we looked at these first indications of 
the probable life of our friend the ranch-woman. 
For here were immense herds of cattle brought 
in from the plains, and large pens and inclosures, 
and the picturesque herders, with their big boots 
and broad-rimmed hats, spurring about on their 
small and wiry horses. 

“Shall you dress in buckskin?” asked Lady 
Sylvia of our lieutenant; “and will you flourish 
about one of those long whips ?” 

“Oh no,” said he; “I understand my business 
will be a very tame one—all at a desk.” 

“Until we can get some trustworthy person to 
take the whole management,” said Bell, gently, 
and looking down. 

“What handsome fellows they are !”’ the lieu- 
tenant cried. “Itis a healthy life. Look at the 
keen brown faces, the flat back, the square shoul- 
ders; and not a bit of fat on them. I should 
like to command a regiment of those fellows. 
Fancy what cavalry they would make—light, 
wiry, splendid riders—you could do something 
with a regiment of those fellows, I think! Lady 
Sylvia, did I ever teli you what two of my com- 
pany—the dare-devils !—did at 

Lady Sylvia had never heard that legend of 
1870; but she listened to it now with a proud 
and eager interest ; for she had never forsaken, 
even at the solicitation of her husband, her cham- 
pionship of the Germans. 

“TI will write a ballad about it some day,” said 
the lieutenant, with a laugh. “‘Es ritt’ zwei 
Uhlanen wohl iiber den Rhein— ” 

“Yes!” said Lady Sylvia, with a flash of color 
leaping to her face, “it was well over the Rhine 
—it was indeed well over the Rhine that they 
and their companions got before they thought of 
going home again!” 

“Ah, yes,” said he, humbly, “ but it is only the 
old seesaw. To-day it is Paris, to-morrow it is 
Berlin, that is taken. The only thing is that this 
time I think we have secured a longer interval 
than usual; the great fortresses we have taken 
will keep us secure for many a day to come; our 
garrisons are armies; they can not be surprised 
by treachery; and so long as we have the for- 
tresses, we need not fear any invasion—” 

“But you took them by force: why should not 
the French take them back by force?” his wife said. 

“IT think we should not be likely to have that 
chance again,” said he; “the French will take 
care not to fall into that condition again. But 
we are now safe, and for a long time, because we 
have their great fortresses, and then our own line 
of the Rhine fortresses as well. It is the double 
gate to our house; and we have locked all the 
locks, and bolted all the bars. And yet we are 
not going to sleep.” 

We were again out on the wide and tenantless 
plains, and Bell was looking with great curiosity 
at the sort of land in which she was to find her 
home ; for over there on the left the long undu- 
lations disappeared away into Colorado. And 
though these yellow and gray-green plains were 
cheerful enough in the sunshine, still they were 
very lonely. Notrace of any living thing was 
visible—not even an antelope, or the familiar lit- 
tle prairie-dog. Far as the eye could reach on 
this high-lying plateau, there was nothing but the 
tufts of withered-looking buffalo-grass, with here 
and there a bleached skull, or the ribs of a skele- 
ton breaking the monotony of the expanse. The 
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lieutenant, who was watching the rueful expres- 
sion of his wife’s face, burst out laughing. 
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“You will have elbow-room out here, eh?” 
said he. “You will not crowd your neighbors 
off the pavement.” 

“T suppose we shall have no neighbors at all,” 
said she. 

“‘ But at Idaho you will have plenty,” said he; 


“it is a great place of fashion, I am told. It is 
even more fashionable than Denver. Ah, Lady 
Sylvia, we will show you something now. You 


have lived too much out of the world, in that 
quiet place in Surrey. Now we will show you 
fashion, life, gayety !” 

“Ts it bowie-knives or pistols that the gentle- 
men mostly use in Denver?” asked Lady Sylvia, 
who did not like to hear her native Surrey de- 
spised. 

“ Bowie- knives! pistols!” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant, with some indignation. ‘ When they fight 
a duel now, it is with tubes of rose-water. When 
they use dice, it is to say which of them will go 
away as missionaries to Africa—oh, it is quite 
true—I have heard many things of the reforma- 
tion of Denver. The singing-saloons, they are 
all chapels now. All the people meet once in the 
forenoon and once in the afternoon to hear an 
exposition of one of Shakspeare’s plays; and the 
rich people, they have all sent their money away 
to be spent on blue china. All the boys are 
studying to become bishops—” 

He suddenly ceased his nonsense, and grasped 
his wife’s arm. Some object outside had caught 
his attention. She instantly turned to the win- 
dow, as we all did; and there, at the distant ho- 
rizon, we perceived a pale transparent line of 
blue. You may be sure we were not long inside 
the carriage after that. The delight of finding 
something to break the monotony of the plains 
was boundless. We clung to the iron barrier 
outside, and craned our necks this way and that, 
so that we could see from farthest north to far- 
thest south the shadowy, serrated range of the 
Rocky Mountains. The blue of them appeared 
to be about as translucent as the silvery light in 
which they stood; we could but vaguely make 
out the snow peaks in that long serrated line; 
they were as a bar of cloud along the horizon. 
And yet we could not help resting our eyes on 
them with a great relief and interest, as we press- 
ed on to Cheyenne, at which point we were to 
break our journey and turn tothe south. It was 
about midday when we reached that city, which 
was a famous place during the construction of the 
Union Pacific Railway, and which has even now 
some claim to distinction. It is with a pardon- 
able pride that its inhabitants repeat the name 
it then acquired, and all right to which it has by 
no means abandoned. The style and title in 
question is “ Hell on Wheels.” 





CHAPTER XLVIIL. 


“HELL ON WHEELS.” 


WE step out from the excellent little railway 
hotel, in which we have taken up our quarters, on 
to the broad platform, and into the warm light 
of the afternoon. 

“ Bell,” says our gentle Queen T: , looking 
rather wistfully along the pale rampart of the 
Rocky Mountains, “ these are the walls of your 
future home. Will you go up to the top of an 
evening and wave a handkerchief to us? And 
we will try to answer youfrom Mickleham Downs.” 

“On Christmas-night we will send you many 
a message,” said Bell, looking down. 

“And my husband and myself,” said Lady 
Sylvia, quite simply, “ you will let us join in that 
too.” 

“But do you expect to be out here till Christ- 
mas ?” said Bell, with weil-affected surprise. 

“T don’t think my husband would come to 
America,” said Lady Sylvia, in the most matter- 
of -fact way, “after what has happened, unless 
he meant to stay.” 

“ Oh, if you could only be near us!” cried Bell; 
but she dared not say more. 

“That would be very pleasant,” Lady Sylvia 
answered, with a smile; “but of course I don’t 
know what my husband’s plans are. We shall 
know our way more clearly when he comes to 
Idaho. It will seem so strange to sit down and 
shape one’s life anew; but I suppose a good 
many people have got to do that.” 

By this time the lieutenant had secured a car- 
riage which was standing at the end of. the plat- 
form, along with a pony for himself. 

“Now, Mrs. Von Rosen,” said he, “air you 
ready? Guess you’ve come up from the ranch 
to have a frolic? Got your dollars ready for the 
gambling saloons ?” 

“And if I have,” said she, boldly, “they are 
licensed by the government. Why should I not 
amuse myself in these places ?” 

“Madame,” replied her husband, sternly, ‘ the 
Puritan nation into which vou have married per- 
mits of no such vices. Cheyenne must follow 
Homburg, Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden—” 

“No doubt,” said the sharper-tongued of our 
women-folk, who invariably comes to the assist- 
ance of her friend—‘no doubt that will follow 
when your pious emperor has annexed the State.” 

“T beg your pardon, madame,” says the lieu- 
tenant, politely, * but Wyoming is not a State; it 
is only a Territory.” 

“T don’t suppose it would matter,” she re- 
torts, carelessly, ‘if the Hohenzollerns could get 
their hands on it anyhow. But never mind. 
Come along, Bell, and let us see what sort of 
neighbors you are likely to have.” 

They were no doubt rather rough-looking fel- 
lows, those gentlemen who lounged about the 
doors of the drinking saloons; but there were 
more picturesque figures visible in the open 
thoroughfares riding along on stalwart little po- 
nies, the horsemen bronzed of face, clad mostly 
in buckskin, and with a good deal of ornament 
about their saddle and stirrups. As for Chey- 
enne itself, there was certainly nothing about its 
outward appearance to entitle any one to call it 
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“Hell on Wheels.” Its flat rectangular streets 
were rather dismal in appearance; there seemed 
to- be little doing even in the drinking saloons. 
But brisker times, we were assured, were at hand. 
The rumors about the gold to be had in the Black 
Hills would draw to this point the adventurers 
of many lands, as free with their money as wifh 
their language. Here they would fit themselves 
out with the wagons and weapons necessary for 
the journey up to the Black Hills; here they 
would return—the Sioux permitting—to revel in 
the delights of keno, and poker, and Bourbon 
whiskey. Cheyenne would return to its pristine 
glory, when life—so long as you could cling on 
to it—was a brisk and exciting business. Cer- 
tainly the Cheyenne we saw was far from being 
an exciting place. It was in vain that we im- 
plored our Bell to step down and bowie - knife 
somebody, or do something to let us understand 
what Cheyenne was in happier times. There 
was not a single corpse lying at any of the sa- 
loon doors, nor any duel being fought in any 
street. The glory had departed. 

But when we got away from these few chief 
thoroughfares, and got to the outskirts of Chey- 
enne, we were once more forcibly reminded of 
our native land; for a better representation of 
Epsom Downs on the morning after the Derby 
day could not be found any where, always with 
the difference that here the land is flat and arid. 
The odd fashion in which these wooden shanties 
and sheds, with some private houses here and 
there, are dotted down anyhow on the plain— 
their temporary look, the big advertisements, the 
desolate and homeless appearance of the whole 
place—all served to recall that dismal scene that 
is spread around the Grand Stand when the rev- 
elers have all returned to town. By-and-by, how- 
ever, the last of these habitations disappeared, 
and we found ourselves out on a flat and sandy 
plain, that was taking a warm tinge from the 
gathering color in the west. The Rocky Mount- 
ains were growing a bit darker in hue now; and 
that gave them a certain grandeur of aspect, dis- 
tant as they were. But what was this strange 
thing ahead of us, far out on the plain? A 
cloud of dust rises into the golden air; we can 
hear the faint foot-falls of distant horses. The 
cloud comes nearer; the noise deepens. Now it 
is the thunder of a troop of men on horseback 
galloping down upon us as if to sweep us from 
the road. 

“ Forward, scout !” cried Bell, who had been 
getting up her Indian lore, to her husband on 
the pony; “hold up your right hand and motion 
them back ; if they are friendly, they will retire. 
Tell them the Great Father of the white men is 
well disposed toward his red children—” 

“__ And wouldn’t cheat them out of a dollar 
even if he could get a third term of office by it.” 

But by this time the enemy had borne down 
upon us with such swiftness that he had gone 
right by before we could quite make out who he 
was. Indeed, amid such dust the smartest cav- 
alry uniforms in the United States army must 
soon resemble a digger’s suit. 

We pushed on across the plain, and soon 
reached the point which these impetuous riders 
had just left—Fort Russell. The lieutenant was 
rather anxious to see what style of fortification 
the United States government adopted to guard 
against any possible raid on the part of the In- 
dians exasperated by the encroachments of the 
miners among the Black Hills; and so we all 
got down and entered Fort Russell, and had a 
pleasant walk round in the cool evening air. 
We greatly admired the pretty little houses built 
for the quarters of the married officers, and we 
appreciated the efforts made to get a few cotton- 
wood trees to grow on this arid soil ; but as for 
fortifications, there was not so much as a bit of 
red tape surrounding the inclosure. Our good 
friend who had conducted us hither only laughed 
when the lieutenant expressed his surprise. 

“The Indians would as soon think of invading 
Washington as coming down here,” said he. 

“But they have come before,” observed the 
lieutenant, “and that not very long ago. How 
many massacres did they make when the railway 
was being built—” 

“Then there were fewer people — Cheyenne 
was only a few shanties—” 

“Cheyenne!” cried the lieutenant, “ Cheyenne 
a defense ?—a handful of Indians they would 
drive every shopkeeper out of the place in an 
hour—” 

“T don’t know about that,” responded our 
companion for the time being. “The most of 
the men about here, Sir, I can assure you, have 
had their tussles with the Indians, and could 
make as good a stand as any soldiers could. But 
the Sioux won’t come down here ; they will keep 
to the hills, where we can’t get at them.” 

“ My good friend, this is what I can not under- 
stand, and you will tell me,” said the lieutenant, 
who was arguing only to obtain information. 
“You are driving the Indians to desperation. 
You make treaties; you allow the miners to 
break them; you send out your soldiers to mas- 
sacre the Indians because they have killed the 
white men, who had no right to come on their 
land. Very well: in time you will no doubt get 
them all killed. But suppose that the chiefs be- 
gin to see what is the end of it. And if they say 
that they must perish, but that they will perish 
in a great act of revenge, and if they sweep down 
here to cut your railway line to pieces—which 
has brought all these people out-~and to ravage 
Cheyenne, then what is the use of such forts as 
this Fort Russell and its handful of soldiers ? 
What did I see in a book the other day? that the 
fighting-men of these Indians alone were not less 
than 8000 or 10,000, because the young men of 
the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail people could eas- 
ily be got to join the Sioux ; and if they are to die, 
why should they not do some splendid thing 7” 

“ Well, Sir,” said our friend, patting the neck 
of one of his horses, as the ladies were getting 
into the carriage, “that would be fine —that 











would be striking in a book or a play. But you 
don’t know the Indians. The Indians are cow- 
ards, Sir, take my word for it; and they don’t 
fight except for plunder. They are revengeful 
—oh yes—and malicious as snakes; but they 
wouldn’t kill a man unless they could get his 
rifle, or his oxen, or something. The young men 
are different sometimes; they want scalps to 
make themselves big in the eyes of the gals ; but 
you wouldn’t find a whole tribe of Indians fling- 
ing their lives away just to make a fuss in the 
New York papers.” 

At this point we started off again across the 
plains; and the discussion was adjourned, as the 
Irish magistrate said, sine die until the evening. 
Only Bell was anxious to be assured that if Sit- 
ting Bull and his merry men should meditate one 
grand and final act of revenge, they would not 
make their way down to the plains of Colorado 
and take up their abode there ; and she was great- 
ly comforted when she heard that the chief trou- 
ble of the government was that it could not get 
the Indians to forsake their native hills in the 
north and go down to the Indian Territory in the 
south. 

“T think, Mrs. Von Rosen,” said Lady Sylvia, 
“that you will have some romantic stories to tell 
your children when you return to England. You 
would feel very proud if you compelled the In- 
dians to address you as ‘Brave squaw! brave 
squaw !’” 

“T can assure you I am not at all anxious to 
become a heroine,” our Bell said, seriously ; no 
doubt remembering that romantic incidents have 
sometimes a knack of leaving children mother- 
less. 

And now “the Rockies” had grown quite dra- 
matic in their intensity of plum-color, and there 
were flashing shoots of crimson fire high over the 
dusky peaks. But as we were driving eastward, 
we saw even more beautiful colors on the other 
horizon ; for there were huge soft masses of col- 
or that had their high ridges of snow touched 
with a pale saffron as the light went down. And 
then, when the sun had really sunk, we found 
that strange phenomenon again appear along the 
eastern horizon—a band of dull dead blue lying 
close to the land, where no clouds were, and fad- 
ing into a warm crimson above. Had this belt 
of colored shadow been a belt of mountains, we 
should have estimated them to be about 5000 
feet above the level of these plains, which are 
themselves 5000 or 6000 feet above the level of 
the sea; anda strange thing was that this dusky 
blue and the crimson above remained well into 
the twilight, when all the world around us was 
growing dark. It was in this wan twilight that 
we drove out to a lake which will, no doubt, form 
an ornamental feature in a big park when the 
Black Hills miners, gorged with wealth, come back 
to make Cheyenne a great city. The chief attrac- 
tion of the lake, as we saw it, was the presence of 
a considerable number of wild-duck on the sur- 
faee; but we did not stay long to look at them, 
for the reason that there were several boats out 
after them; and the tiny jets of pink fire that 
were from time to time visible in the silvery twi- 
light showed that the occupants of the boats were 
firing pretty much at random. As we did not wish 
to have a charge of No. 5 shot for supper, we 
drove off, and eventually were landed at the rail- 
way inn at Cheyenne. 

We were quite conscious of having done an in- 
justice to “ Hell on Wheels” in taking only this 
cursory glance at so famous a place; but then 
we knew that all our letters—and perhaps tele- 
grams—were now at Idaho, and we wished to get 
on as soon as possible. But as the present writer 
was unanimously requested by the party to pay 
a tribute of gratitude to the clean and comforta- 
ble little inn at the station, he must now do so; 
only he must also confess that he was bribed, for 
the good-natured landlord was pleased, as we sat 
at supper, to send in to us, with his compliments, 
a bottle of real French Champagne. Good actions 
should never go unrewarded; and so the gentle 
reader is most earnestly entreated, the first time 
he goes to Cheyenne—in fact, he is entreated to 
go to Cheyenne anyhow—to stay at this inn and 
give large orders. Moreover, the present writer, 
not wishing to have his conduct in this particular 
regarded as being too mercenary, would wish to 
explain that the bottle of Champagne in ques- 
tion was, as we subsequently discovered, charged 
for in the bill, and honestly paid for too; but he 
can not allow the landlord to be deprived of all 
credit for his hospitable intentions merely on ac- 
count of an error on the part of the clerk. We 
drank to his health then, and we will do so now. 
Here is to your health, Mr. ; and to yours, you 
kind friend, who showed us the non-fortified Fort 
Russell; and to yours, you young Canadian gen- 
tleman, who told us those sad stories about Den- 
ver; and we hereby invoke a malison on the 
Grand Central Hotel of that city, on account of 
its cockroaches, and its vinous decoctions, and 
its incivility; but all this is highly improper, and 
premature, and a breach of confidence. 

We did indeed spend a pleasant evening that 
night at Cheyenne; for we had ordered for our 
banquet all the strangest dishes on the bill of 
fare, just to give our friends a notion of the sort 
of food they would have to encounter during their 
stay in the West. And then these steaks of an- 
telope and mountain sheep and black-tailed deer 
derived a certain romance from the presence, 
on the walls of the room, of splendid heads and 
antlers, until it appeared to us that we must be 
mighty hunters just sitting down to supper, with 
the trophies won by our own sword and spear 
hung up around us. And then our Prussian strat- 
egist who had acquired such a vast and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Indians from his 
conversation with the Omaha idiot—proceeded to 
explain to us his plan of an Indian campaign; 
which showed that he was quite fitted to take 
the command of all the red menin Dakota. We 
were treated to a dose of history, too; to show 
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to commit a general massacre, apparently with 
no ulterior motive whatever. And of course, 
when Sitting Bull had swept down on Cheyenne 
and drunk its taverns dry, and when he had 
swept down on Denver and filled his pockets—if 
any—with sham French jewelry, surely he would 
come up to Idaho to pay a certain young lady a 
friendly eall ? 

“ Bell,” said her husband, “you shall have a 
laurel wreath ready, and you will have all the 
neighbors trained and ready, and when the great 
chief approaches, you will all burst out with * Heil 
dir im Siegerkranz !” 

“In the mean time,” said Bell, sedately, “if we 
are to catch the train for Denver at five in the 
morning, we had better get to bed.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





MY CHINA BOY. 


H”. SING was the name of the small serv- 
ant who came to me at my home in San 
Francisco a few years ago. He was a queer little 
being, with a complexion like a ripe russet apple, 
funny black eyes, which were set in his head 
all awry, and looked as if the lids were mere slits 
which he had made to accommodate himself, and 
a long, long black queue, which hung suspended 
from the top of his shiny brown head. As to his 
costume, it was not elegant. Dark trousers, a 
dark blue blouse reaching to his knees, and fast- 
ened by small brass knobs, and a pair of felt- 
soled slippers, with toes but no heels, completed 
his outfit. In his bundle there were two white 
aprons made of second-hand flour sacks, and 
there was a large blue picture on the front, with 
“St. Louis XXX” inscribed upon it. These he 
fastened around his neck by means of a cord and 
an odd Chinese coin with a hole in it—a new 
fashion in Shanghai, whence he had just come, 
doubtless. 

He had been in San Francisco only a few weeks 
when he came to my house. I had endured a 
goodly company of Wahs, Wings, and Wungs, 
and was longing for a fresh Chinaman whom I 
could initiate into the mysteries of civilization, 
when Sing appeared, with his heathenish cus- 
toms, and his queer bead eyes that watched me so 
intently as I instructed him how to perform kiteh- 
en work. To a young man accustomed to a diet 
of bits of vegetables and rice, served with his fin- 
gers or chop-sticks, the task must have been a 
difficult one, but it was really marvelous how 
quickly he learned to imitate my motions, even 
to the peculiar tilt of the dish when he beat eggs. 
In the matter of dusting and cleaning he soon 
became an adept, and invariably began his week- 
ly round of sweeping in the exact corner where 
he had seen me commence it. He was not a 
connoisseur in art, however, and it was sometimes 
a study to see him arrange small pictures or 4ijou- 
terie in the parlor, It was an even chance whether 
the pretty painting of a cascade leaping over some 
rocks stood with the rocks jumping over the wa- 
ter or the reverse. And his knowledge of En- 
glish was so circumscribed that he was quite 
helpless in th.t regard. 

But in a short time I became quite attached to 
the boy, and considered what I could do to raise 
him from his lowly position. 3 

Perhaps you know that in California the Chi- 
nese servants rarely sleep in the house where they 
work. And one who has ever looked into the 
Chinese quarters in Jackson or Dupont Street, 
and has seen the dingy rooms, so blue with opium 
smoke that you can scarcely distinguish any thing, 
and the berths, closely crowded together, which 
serve for beds, does not wonder at the lean, con- 
sumptive look of the men who find a miserable 
home here. So it occurred to me that Sing would 
become civilized sooner if he could have a neat 
room of his own at my house, and be kept free 
from the debasing influence of a Chinese lodging- 
place. Accordingly we fitted up a small room in 
the basement off the kitchen, which we carpeted 
with fresh matting, and brought in a clean bed 
with white coverings. Sing’s bright eyes glisten- 
ed as he saw it, and I suppose he thanked me in 
his odd language. 

“Such a change from his crowded room!” I 
thought. ‘* How he must enjoy it!” But it was 
not easy to effect a change in his manner of liv- 
ing. In China he was accustomed to contracted, 
filthy quarters, and his new room seemed to him 
quite too spacious for one boy. He kept his sen- 
timents a secret until I discovered them in this 
way: 

On a certain morning, a week later, I chanced 
to rise at an early hour, and hearing a commotion 
in the basement, went down to ascertain the cause. 
Alas for my efforts! From the small apartment 
known as Sing’s room proceeded a goodly throng 
of unwashed Celestials, who hastened out as I en- 
tered, and in the room, spread out on the floor, 
were various articles of bedclothing which had 
ved as mattresses. I noticed that each boy in 
passing paid my small servant “one bittee,” or 
ten cents. It is unnecessary to state that our 
lodging-house was speedily broken up, and Sing 
was threatened with dismissal on resumption of 
business. But I do not think the boy understands 
even now why so much space should be left un- 
occupied. 

As a general thing I have not been troubled 
with frugal servants. A long line of Bridgets 
threatened to seriously impoverish the family es- 
tate, and their Chinese successors were equally 
improvident. But my Sing was a brilliant excep- 
tion to the general rule. Money was dear to his 
small heart, and he could not see it wasted, even 
when it belonged to another. His economical 
ways were sometimes rather annoying, however. 
At first he furnished our table with a supply bare- 
ly sufficient for the demands of the family. Of 
muffins there were four for three of us, and if an 
unusual appetite demanded the fourth, Sing went 
without any. I remonstrated with him in vain. 

“ Four cake—three min,” he said; “heap plen- 
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ty. Icook more, you no eat him. Him cost mon- 
ey too muchee.” We were all “min” to him, by- 
the-way. Two ladies and two gentlemen were four 
““min”—an assumption of equality for which the 
feminine portion of the household respected him 
thoroughly. His allowance of coals was careful- 
ly made out by himself each morning, and the fire 
went out punctually when the last coal was used. 
If a wrinkled ribbon mutely begged for a smooth- 
ing-iron after this time, it had only to wait over 
until the next morning. 

You perceive that Sing became somewhat ar- 
bitrary in his ways, as trusted servants are apt 
to be when they are assured of their worth. 
But his conduct was so nearly perfect that we 
could ill afford to dispense with his services, es- 
pecially as his economical habits made a vast dif- 
ference in the outlay for household expenses. 
And he was such a cook! Beefsteaks tender 
and juicy, roasts done to perfection, feathery 
breakfast cakes, and delicious bread regularly 
proceeded from his bony yellow hands. His tea- 
spoonful of soda or cream of tartar was judicious- 
ly piled to the same height at each baking, and 
the result was that he could always be depended 
upon. Once, however, when a friend to whom 
I had boasted of my superior cook was taking 
dinner with us, Sing brought in a custard pud- 
ding of delicate and beautiful appearance, which 
he deposited before me with a peculiar flourish 
which he had learned of a stylish young friend 
who waited at a restaurant. 

As I served the creamy foam I reflected with 
some pride on the pasty mass with which my friend 
had once regaled me, and thought the difference 
must be obvious and mortifying to her. But her 
peculiar expression as she tasted the pudding, and 
her sudden recourse to a glass of water, aroused 
my suspicions. I tasted, and, behold! it was 
plainly flavored with Jamaica ginger. 

Poor Sing removed the dish with a erest-fallen 
countenance. Explanations followed. ‘ This bot- 
tle all same lemon,” he said, and pointed to the 
picture on the outside. “I give him one spoon- 
ful, all same every day.” And he was quite right, 
for in place of the fruit extract some careless 
hand had filled the bottle with a biting panacea. 

Whatever might be said of Sing’s faithfulness 
and frugality, he had not a winning way with 
man or beast. //e worked diligently and gained 
his livelihood—why shouldn't others do the same ? 
Jack, the watch-dog that guarded the house and 
kept off intruders, was entitled to his respect and 
such small leavings as were to be had. But our 
handsome Pete (a cat of age and indolent habits) 
speedily acquired “a lean and hungry look,” en- 
gendered by deep thought, no doubt. For never 
a bone or scrap of nice meat could he get from 
Sing, and he was often forcibly reminded that his 
presence was not desired—nay, more, would not 
be tolerated—in the kitchen when the yellow-faced 
servant was present. But it was amusing to list- 
en to Sing when a tramp begged for a breakfast. 

The interviews were something after this sort: 

Tramp. “ Will you please give me a bite of 
breakfast ?” 

SinG (peering out from a crack in the door). 
“Why youno work? J workee, I get my break- 
fast. Younowork, youno getum any thing to eat.” 

Tramp pitifully relates a story of hard times 
and no work—true enough, doubtless. 

Sing. “Ino sabee, Ino sabee. You go ’way. 
You work, you get bread heap plenty.” 

And the tramp turns away from the obdurate 
Celestial breakfastless, unless the lady of the 
house interposes, to Sing’s great disgust. 

His parlor manners are little better. If he 
chances to be alone and busy, he often pays no 
attention to the door-bell, and visitors depart un- 
heeded. Sometimes he finds a shabby person at 
the door, and resorts to his old trick with the 
tramps—‘ I no sabee ; you go *way an and he 
does not wait to see his advice followed, but calm- 
ly closes the door in the face of the expectant 
caller, and returns to his work with an untroubled 
conscience. 

One appreciative quality in our heathen should 
not be overlooked. He is passionately fond of 
flowers, as most Chinamen are. When he asks 
leave to “‘go walkee” in the afternoon, I expect 
to find him leaning over the fence and gazing at 
some plot of beautiful flowers. In some way he 
came in possession of two pols of chrysanthe- 
mums, which he placed in the basement yard and 
regularly worshipped. In California these stately 
flowers bloom with an abundance and beauty un- 
known in the East, and when his plants put forth 
great clusters of full, evenly quilled white flowers, 
Sing’s delight was unbounded. 

What Sing’s ideas of religion were it is not 
easy to say. Sometimes he invested two bits in 
a sheet of crimson paper inscribed with black 
bristling hieroglyphics, which were supposed to 
represent a prayer, and after enjoying his invest- 
ment at home for a few days, he took it down to 
the joss-house and pinned it to one of the hide- 
ous curtains that formed the drapery of a Chinese 
god. He never made known the subjects of his 
prayer, but I doubt not they contained petitions 
for silver, whose price was to him “ far above ru- 
bies.” Occasionally, too, he made spasmodic at- 
tempts at Bible-reading, and attended the Sab- 
bath evening school with regularity. His small 
Testament always opened to John, first chapter, 
but whether it so happened because the theology 
of that evangelist pleased him, or because he dis- 
covered some remote reference to “ John China- 
man” in “the man whose name was John,” it is 
impossible to say. Privately I considered his 
motive in attending Sunday-school purely merce- 
nary. He could learn English there, and it cost 
him nothing, and he could in this way combine 
instruction with economy, and gain a reputation 
for religious motives. His chief ambition now is 
to save six hundred dollars in the bank—an insti- 
tution in which he has implicit confidence. This 
munificent sum will enable him to return to Chi- 
na, get “one little-foot wife,” and live like a gran- 
dee on lizard pies and rat catsup the rest of his life, 





Linen and Lace 

Collar and Cuffs. 

Tue collar and cuffs 
are both made of dou 
ble linen, and are 
trimmed with side-pleat 
ed blue and white lace 
and with buttons. The 
collar is closed in’ the 
back with buttons and 
button-holes. 


Embroidered Work- 
Bag. 

See illustration on p, 756. 

Tus work - bag is 
made of navy blue 
leather, which is em- 
broidered and _— lined 
with navy blue satin. 
To make the work-bag 
cut of leather and satin 
lining one piece each 
twelve inches and sev- 
en-cighths long and sev- 
en inches and a quarter 
wide, fold the leather on 
the outside four inches 
and seven-eighths from 
one end and three inch- 
es and a quarter from 
the other end, so that 
the long piece forms 
the front of the pocket 
and the short piece the 
flap. Transfer the de- 
sign Fig. 57, Supple- 
ment, to the bag, pier- 
cing the leather along 
the outlines. For the 
design figures and vines 
sew on navy blue pearl 
cord with gold thread 
along the pierced out- 
lines, and for the inner 
edge sew on gold cord 
with black silk. Work 
the rest of the embroid- 
ery partly with double 
threads of light and 
dark blue saddler’s silk, 
in back stitch, and part- 
ly with single threads 
of similar silk in point 
Russe. Having worked 
the embroidery on the 


flap in a similar manner 


the leather on the ends 










and on the under edge of the flap three-eighths of an 
inch from the embroidery, furnish the material with the lining, and chain- 
stitch both parts with dark blue saddler’s silk, Join the front and back with 
soufflets of similar satin, 
four inches wide, sew through the upper edge for a shirr, into which elastie 
braid is run, round off the material on the under edge, hem it, and set the souf- 
flets on the bag from the wrong side. For the handle sew on thick blue silk 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Vetvet Basqvue.—Back AND Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs, 16-22. 





in the design given by Fig. 58, Supplement, cut away 


























for each of which cut one piece six inches high and 
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cord, finished on the 
ends with tassels. A 
button and button-hole 
serve for closing. 














LUNAR SUPER- 
STITIONS. 
ROMINENT among 
the superstitions at- 
tached to the moon is 















































the idea that no work 
may be undertaken in 
moonshine. The Sua- 
bian people consider it 
a great sin to spin or 
knit by moonlight, as 
though one could not do 
enough by day. That is 
the reason why the moon 
does not give sufficient 
light for any work. 
Whoever ventures to 
spin, for example, 
weaves a rope for the 
neck of some relation. 
There are several stories 
illustrating the danger 
of transgressing — this 
rule, 

A poor woman at 
Brackenheim, in Suabia, 
gained her livelihood by 
spinning, and her dili 
gence was so great that 
she spent whole nights 
at her distaff. In order 
to save the expense of 
oil, she never lighted her 
lamp when there was a 
full moon. As she thus 
sat spinning in the 
moonshine, and the 
church clock was tolling 
the hour of midnight, 
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Fig. 1.—Waxkine Coat ror Grr 
FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


WateER-PROOF TRAVELLING CLOAK. 
For description sce Supplement. 


the door opened and a 
strange man _ entered. 
He had his arms full 
of distaffs, and said, “ If 
thou dost not spin all 
these full this night, it 
will be all over with 
thee, and I shall come 
and fetch thee.” With 
these words he vanish- 
ed, leaving the woman 
in a terrible fright. 
Luckily she bethought 
herself of merely spin- 
ning the distaffs once 
over, and in this way 
she completed her task 
before daybreak. The 
stranger, who was the 
devil himself, re-appear- 
ed at the appointed 
time, and silently took 
the spindles away with 
him. But never again 
did the woman spin by 
moonlight. 

Schénwerth says that 
the peasants of the Up- 
per Palatinate never 
leave their carts or 
agricultural implements 
out-of-doors when the 
moon is shining, as its 
beams would — break 
them. For the same 
reason, linen must not 
be left hanging in the 
moonshine; and super- 
stitious folks always 
warn their friends 
against sleeping in the 
moonlight, and bathing 
or drinking from any 
fountain or well on 
which the rays of the 
moon fall. It is also 
unsafe to dance by 
moonlight, because the 
surface of the earth is 
then as thin as cob- 
web, and the spirits un- 
der-ground are lured up- 
ward by the music. The 
moon is likewise said 
to blacken the complex- 
ion, to promote the de- 
cay of fish and meat, 


and even to blunt the edge of razors. The precepts concerning the phases 
of the moon are very numerous. Throughout Germany, except in Tyrol, 
where the contrary rule prevails, hair must be cut as the moon increases. 
Eggs laid in the first quarter of the moon are good to eat and for setting, 
but those laid in the last quarter will never produce chickens. Cattle, 
poultry, and shell-fish are all fatter when the moon is full. Rye must be 
sown as the moon waxes, but peas, barley, and wheat when it wanes. Wed- 
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Fig. 2.—ArucreE CLoTH MantTLF. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 30-32. 
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dings ought always to be solemnized during the new moon, otherwise the 
marriage will be unfortunate; and every peasant in East Prussia, Pomera- 
nia, and Hesse avoids, if possible, being married during the last quarter of 
the moon. But washing, chopping fire-wood, and killing pigs may be done 
at that period. Indeed, the Servian women positively refuse to wash any 
clothes in the first quarter of the moon, as they declare the whole of the 
linen would be creased and be soon torn. 

The moon plays a great part in popular remedies, sympathetic cures, ete., 
despite, or perhaps because, its light is believed to be poisonous. 

The Tyrolese cure freckles by washing them at 
night with water in which the moon shines. In 
the Harz Mountains and Silesia the remedy for 
goitres is to turn one’s face to the increasing 
moon three evenings running, then take a stone, 
silently touch the swelling with it, and throw it 
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over the left shoulder. Meier quotes a Suabian charm for 
toothache. When the crescent moon re-appears for the 
first time, the sufferer must gaze at it steadfastly, and 
repeat thrice, “ I see the moon with two points ; my teeth 
shall neither shoot nor ache until I see the moon with 
three points.” 

Crabs caught during full moon, and then burned alive 
and ground to powder, cure hydrophobia. Of course the 
moon necessarily assists at all deeds of sorcery, such as 
casting magic bullets, the manufacture of a divining-rod, 
and the like. 

The following recipe for avenging one’s self on one’s 
enemies is given by Kuhn in Westphalia: “When the 


Fig. 6.—BrocaDED CASHMERE AND GROS 
Grain Princesse Dress.—Front.—[ For 
Back, see Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L, Figs, 1-9. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





{ 
hig. 2.—Skrction or Crocuer and Knorrep : 
Cravat, Fig. 1, Page 756. 





new moon falls on a Tuesday, go out before daybreak to a stake selected be- 
forehand, turn to the east, and say, ‘Stick, I grasp thee in the name of the 
Trinity.” Take thy knife and say, ‘Stick, I cut thee in the name of the 
Trinity, that thou mayest obey me and chastise any one whose name I men- 
tion.’ Then peel the stick in two places, to enable thee to carve these words, 
‘ Abia, obia, sabia.” Lay a smock-frock on thy threshold and strike it hard 
with the stick, at the same time naming the person who is to be beaten. 
Though he be many miles away, he will suffer as much as if he were on 
the spot.” 
The ancient Greeks and Romans considered 

the moon to be a protection against the evil-eye, 








Swiss Musirn anp Lace Couuar. 


and they hung small moons made of metal round their necks 
as amulets. The talismanie crescent has ever been the 
badge of Islam, and it still glitters on the minarets. 


OOOO! 





Linen and Lace Collar. 

Tuis collar is cut of double linen, and is trimmed on the 
outer edge with Spanish lace two inches wide. The collar is 
closed by means of blue gros grain ribbon two inches wide, 
which is tied in a bow. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Collar. 
For this collar make of Swiss muslin a side-pleated ruffle 


Fig. 7.—Bovrettr Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Brocapep CASHMERE AND Gros GRAIN 
Prixcessr Dress.—Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-9 


Fig. 1.—Botrerte Dress.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 7.] 


For description see Supplement. 









Fig. 3.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Fatte axp CAMEL’s- Fig. 5.—CaMeEv’s-Hairn Dress. 


HAIR DREss. 
For description see Supplement, 


5 to 7 YEARS OLD. For description see Suppl. 


Fics. 1-7.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
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three inches and a quarter wide, which is trimmed 
ut regular intervals with perpendicular rows of 
lace insertion half an inch wide, underneath which 
the material is cut away. The bottom of this 
ruffle is edged with lace three-quarters of an inch 
wide, Set the upper edge of the ruffle into a 
double binding half an inch wide and sixteen 
inches long, edge the binding at the top with a 
standing ruffle seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
edged with lace, as shown by the illustration, 
and set on a row of side-pleated lace. A. bow of 
Swiss muslin, trimmed with insertion and lace, 
serves for closing the collar. 





THE HISTORY OF COSTUME. 
By A.RACINET. 

Tur history of costume is necessarily a history of 
civilization. Since the art of printing was invented 
there have been illustrations of costumes, but until 
recently with a success limited by very imperfect ma- 
terials. It was reserved for our own century to im- 
prove this interesting branch of knowledge, and to 
bring it as near to perfection as possible. A splendid 
new work on costume, by the author of ‘ Polychro- 
matic Ornament ’—favorably known to many persons 
interested in decorative art—A. Racine, is being pub- 
lished in Paris by Firmin Divot & Co., rivals to the 
house of Hacuette & Co., called ‘Le Costume His- 


torique,” or “The History of Costumes.” When com- 


pleted it will form six volumes, each containing one | receive special and prompt attention. 


hundred plates, with notices, and one of text. It will 


S BAZAN. 


{December 1, 1877, 








UC, GUNTHER SOM, 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 

184 Firru Avenve, 
Broadway & 23d St., NEW YORK. 
Seal-Skin Sacques and 

Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 


























and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


| ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 


be published in twenty Parts, at intervals of two 


months. Of the five hundred plates, three hundred 
will be in colors, gold and silver, and two hundred in 
camaieu, an improved tinted lithography. Each Part 
will consist of twenty-five plates—fifteen in colors and 
ten in tinted lights and shades—accompanied with 
twenty-five explanatory notes, and historical disserta- 
tion, in French. Three Parts are already published. 


The plates and notes are contained in portfolios of | 


convenient size to handle. At present there is no 
scientific order of arrangement of the plates; ancient 


Egypt, Rome, Assyria, India, Europe of the Middle | 
Ages, and from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centn- | 


ries, Poland, Russia, Syria, Japan, Turkey, all mixed 
up, like a pictured representation of a fancy ball, or a 
beautiful pageant passing before you, in which there 
ix a mingling of nationalities. The plates represent 
not only costumes, but examples of ornaments, speci- 


meus of furniture, articles used in church services, | 


glass, and ornamental metal work, arms and armor, 
head-gear, and modes of dressing the hair, methods of 
transportation, interiors, etc., etc., authentic represen- 
tations of all times, among all nations. When com- 
pleted and arranged, with the addition of the histori- 
cal notes, and explanations, it will form one of the 
most perfect encyclopedias of the kind ever published. 
A retined and cultured tastefulness is shown in the 
felections of subjects for illustration, printed in all the 
latest discoveries in tinting and in color and metal 
printing. 
esting from the fact that strikingly national and tradi- 
tional costumes are rapidly disappearing with the fa- 
cilities of travel and the ease of intercommunication 
between countries. The time is approaching when 


the wealthier classes of all nations will be costumed | 


with resemblance. To those who have the present 
fever of decorative art, to inventors and adapters of 
fashions, such a work can not fail to be pleasing and 
useful, as new styles are but the revivals of the mod- 
ern and the ancient—the reproductions of the past. 
One of the prettiest plates of the two Parts already 
published is the representation of the fashions in ex- 
istence in France from 1794 to 1800—a picture of 
eighteen ladies dressed in the tip of the mode of that 
age—beautiful costumes, which are not very quaint, or 
unlike the present inspirations of Worrn, Vinot, and 
other dressmakers and milliners, ‘‘ Le Costume His- 
torique” is an elegant ornament for a centre-table, or 
an unique addition to a library of rare books, and, in 
this picture-loving age, must prove a success. The 
price to subscribers will be four dollars and fifty cents 
each part. For the completed work the price is to be 
raised. 

Paris:. Firutn Dinor & Co. New York: Sold by J. 
W. Bouton, 706 Broadway.—[Com.] j 





Svperr.vovus Hair permanently removed on lips, 
cheek,chin, arms, etc., without pain and effectively, 
where all previous attempts have failed. A lady in 





attendance at L. Suaw’s Hair and Beautifying Ba- | 
zaar,d4 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N_Y.- [ Com.] 


| ing the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 





SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 
Every lady desires to be considered beautiful. 
The most important adjunct to beauty is clear, 
smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. To remove all 
blemishes use Lairn’s “ Boom or Yourn.” It 
can be had at druggists every where.—[ Com.] 





Prematvre Loss or THE Harr, which is so com- | 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine.—[ Com.]} 


AD VERTISE MHN'L'S. 
ORIENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
Artistic Rugs, Antique Furniture and Brass, 


Bric-a-Brac, Enamels, Terra Cotta, Lacquer. 
oe w.P. MOORE, 174 Fifth Ave. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanuand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 
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Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10c, STAR & CO., Northford, Conn. 


Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol | 


AND AT LOW PRICES, 


N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
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There! 
AG What to do to keep warm and com- 


y. fortable all the winter. Instead of 
% Yee’ having cold chills up and down my 
*| back, I 
Patent PerforatedBuckskin 
Undergarments, be real warm 
all the time.” These garments are 
soft as velvet, we, nah oregea to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 





© the perforations, keep the wearer 
in » uniform degree of warmth. Recommended by all 
physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- 
can Institute seven successive years. Send for Circular. 


D.C. HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 





Guileless as a Maidens Blush, 





Now | Know: 


can, by wearing Smith’s | 


but, allowing it to escape through | 


Pure as Alpine snow, charming as the balm of morn- | 


ing, and harmless as an infant’s prattle, is Tetlow’s 
jlanc Illusion, It plants no poisoned germ to riot 
upon beauty’s cheek, obstructs no natural pore, nor 


seeks to rob fair woman’s brow of Nature’s charms and | 


graces; but rather as the pearly dripping of a fountain 
in some woodland dell, or soft zephyr laden with the 
sweets of flowers, it soothes and invigorates, strength- 
ens and renews. ‘Tis a magic veil of Beauty, within 


| Whose mystic meshes science has interwoven purity, 
A work of this kind is all the more inter- | 


innocence, and fragrance. It renews the wan cheek, 


| Vitalizes the nerves, nourishes the delicate tissues of 


the skin, and sets the seal of loveliness on the home- 

liest features. A Pure and Delicate Face Powder, 

encased in metal boxes, and retails at Fifty cents, 
Druggists, Ladies’ Hair Dressers, &c., keep it. 


HENRY TETLOW, 
122 Arch Street, Phila. 
nN WILL As atten THEIR 
WILL NOT BEA “4 


TLAST THREE 
F ANY OTHER. 

















This article of Ladies’ dress is often a great annoy- 
ance. For comfort and utility, the Silk-Covered, 
Metallic Ventilated Garter is the best ever used. 
For sale by the trade every where. 


PORTER BROS. & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
25 styles, with name, in Morocco Caxe, 
16c. Catalogue and samples of 20 styles, 


443 Broadway, N. Y. 
CARD 3c. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 


ing nothing injurious. Any druggist will prepare it for 
35 cents. Circulars may be had by enclosing stamp to 
MISS J. M. KOOLE, P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPI 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every: thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 








P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 


GOODS POSITIVELY RETAILED 


L, 
| 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

The Marie Antoinette Switch. 
The most beautiful invention for forming 
any kind of Coiffure for front or back, within 
a few minutes, with the greatest of ease; 
nothing like it; unsurpassed for comfort | 
and durability, and made of all long hair. 
| Ladies buying one will be taught free of 
|charge how to arrange the same. From 
$6 00 upward. 


| Invisible Fronts of naturally curly 
| hair, improving the looks of all ladies in- 


HAIR! HAIR! HAIR! | 





stantly, $1 50 each and upward. The latest 
novelty in Front-pieces is the Eugenie 
| Sealpette, a most charming design; it 
will not rip or tear, and is selt-adjustable ; 
$3 00 each and upward. 
Invisible Nets for the front hair, the 
best and largest made, 20 cents each; $2 00 
per dozen. ‘The largest stock of Switches, 
| Curls, Finger-Pufts, &c. 
54 West; Gray Hair a Specialty, at lower 
14 thst, | Prices than at any other house in the coun- 
“* | try, and of the finest quality, for which 
83 doors | we were awarded the highest premium. 








from | Ladies? own Hair taken in ex- 
MACY’S, | change. Combings made up by the latest 
Near |method; roots all one way; warranted to | 
6th Ave., | Sive satisfaction. A complete assortment of | 
ai siting) EAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
NEW | warranted to be harmless, on hand. 
YORK. | Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or 
Only | Creme Blanche, the great magic beau- 
Depot. | tifler, for the complexion, removes all blem- 


|ishes from the skin and imparts a brilliant 
‘transparency ; $1 00 per box. 

Sole Agent for the Oriental Beautifying 
Mask, tor the complexion; $3 00, complete. 

F. Coupray’s celebrated Aurora, for bleaching 
hair golden blonde; 3-ounce bottles, $1 50; 6-ounce 
bottles, $2 50. F. Coupray’s unrivalled face powder, 
Veloutine, in three shades, for blondes and bru- 
nettes; 50 cents and $100 per box. Amula, the 
great tan and freckle lotion, will remove tan in 15 
minutes; $2 00 per bottle. IL. Shaw/’s odorless 
Persian Khenna, for changing gray hair to its 
natural color; $1 00 and $150 per bottle. 

RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
direct from Paris; latest novelties. Combs, Orna- 
ments, Jewelry, &c., lower than any other house, 

Repairing done neatly. 

2 Goods sent to all parts of the country, when 
prepaid, free of charge; or, C.O.D., with privilege of 
examination, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
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Manufacturers and 


BENT LEY BRO ¢¢ Importers of HAND- 


MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 

Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman | 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne_Em- | 
broidery, Stamped Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, | 


c 

















Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-Cases,&c. 
Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 





STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Basket-Picked Teas, 


Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample 3g-Ib. 
and 1-Ib. packages by mail on receipt of 50c. or #1. Di- 
rect importations of Japanese and Chinese Goods, 
BRIDAL PRESENTS in great variety. Great induce- 
ments to the Trade. Send for Circular, 

TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton St., New York. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 








RNAMENTAL GRASS BOUQUETS, 
by mail, carefully packed, for 30c., 50c., 80c., $1 20, 
$250, and#00. Grasses, Ferns, Mosses, Xc., 
for house decoration—most beautiful on earth. Sam- 
ples (50 varieties), for 50c. Illustrated price-list, 3c. 
stamp. A. HENRY, Box 677, Jacksonville, Florida. 


9 CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards; 
20c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y- 


FOOT LATHES! end 
a 








Fret Saws! Send 6c. for 90 
pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms. 


MIXED CARDS, with name and card case, 15c. 
H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 














THE HAIR is Rendered Soft and Plia- 








, 
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ble, and its vigorous growth promoted by the 
timely use of Dr. Jayne's Hair Tonic. Being a 
good dressing for the hair, and an excellent tonic for the 
scalp, any one threatened with baldness should give it a trial. 





“A perfect success in every way.”—Firtp, Lriter, & Co. 


times its cost."—T. V. Howe.t & Son. 


A GENUINE SUCCESS.--MOORE’S PERFECT BIAS 
Millinery perfected by its use. 


Dressmaking made easy. 
three-cent stamp for Circular, to 


GEORGE MOORE, Box 1688, P. 0., New York. 


“*We would not be withont it for a hundred 


CUTTER. 
Invaluable to Dry-Goods Dealers. Send 








ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


Manufactured with special reference to supply the demand for a uniformly pure and reliable article. 
Pat up full weight and full strength. Made from standard Grape Cream Tartar, is free from any injurious 
substance, and perfectly wholesome. All Grocers authorized 

Oo 


To uy it, send 60 cents for 1-pound Caz to 


BAKING | 
POWDER. 


to guarantee it. Sent by mail free of 
¥A 


ostage. 
BAKING POWDER C 
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DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
UNEQUALED For Beauty, STYLE, AND 
Comrort. 

APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
‘or Sale by Leading Merchants. 
Samples, any size, by mail. In Sat- 
teen, $150; Coutil, $175; Nursing 
a\ Corset, $2 00; Misses’ Corset, $1 00. 

DR. WARNER’S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


. No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands dragging 
around the body, but a perfectly se- 
cure, convenient, and healthfui sup- 
ort for the stockings and bandage. 
Price, by mail, $1. Agents WANTED. 


Warner Bro’s, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


j.& J. SLATER, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS, 


858 Broadway, near 14th St. 


Ladies’ and Children’s feet neatly fitted with finest 
quality Shoes at lowest prices. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 











HARPER'S WEEKLY, st - 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = = 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year.... ...... benleacacipacice nia 
SIX subscriptions, one year....... aecriesnesee OO 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 


Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. . 

Remittances should be made by Post Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Feankiin Square, New York. 





BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the MaGazrng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werkty or Bazar, each con- 


| taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 


$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the MaGaztng, 20 volumes 
of the WeEx Ly, and 9 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
prr’s WEEKLY and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the WeEkLy, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


Classes in Art and Medieval Needle-work, Lace- 
work, decoration in China and Pottery, will com- 
mence October 15th, at 4 East 20th Street, N. Y. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR.— Ladies afflicted 

with superfluous hair on the lips, cheek, chin, &c., 








may apply with the certainty of perfect success, to 
Me. JULIAN, who will remove this disfigurement 


radically and permanently, without injuring the skin. 
Applications must be made Personauy, at No. 216 
West 38th Street, from 10 to 4 daily. 





PLAITER and FLUTER, Pat'd 
July 17, 1877. Makes 8v plaits 
at one operation. Agents want- 
ed. H. B. RORKE, Manufac- 
turer, Fulton, New York. 


POTTERY DECORATION. <'wt.tn Commiste tn 

* structions, with Illustra- 
tions, for Decorating Pottery. Any one can learn. 
Price in Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50c. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, by S. W. Titton & Co., Pubs., Boston, Mass. 


50 











Elegant Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. Outfit 
10c. G. A. Spring & Co., East Wallingford, Conn. 
Lisgary OF CONGRESS, 


Copyrigut OFrrior, WASHINGTON. } 
To wit:: Be ir RememBeren, that on the 6th day of 
November, Anno Domini 1877, JACOB ABBOT », of 
the United States, has deposited in this office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to wit.: 
HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By 
Jacos Ansotr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States x =a copy: 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 





In renewal of copyright of the above work for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration of 
former copyright. 
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EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
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EHRICHS’. 


Fine Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


We call the especial attention of the ladies of the 
United States to our Fur Department. We use only 
the very best quality of Skins, and our Fur workman- 
ship is of the highest grade. Not the slightest mis- 
representation allowed. Every article exactly as rep- 
resented. —_- 

A good Set of REAL MINK FURS, Moff and long 

four-skin Boa, warranted prime. Price $13 00, 


A fine REAL MINK SET, Muff and long four-skin 
Boa, finest Western Mink. Price $20 00. 











Better quality of MINK, $25 00, $35 00, and $45 00. 
Extra quality REAL MINK MUFFS, $10 00 and $15. 
Better qualities, $18 50 and $25 00. 


REAL SEAL SETS, Muff and long Boa, really beau- 
tirul Seal Furs, very rich trimmings. Price $22 00. 





Better quality, $30 00, $35 00, $40 00, and $45 00. 





Good quality REAL SEAL MUFFS, rich trimmings, 
at $8 50 and $10 50. 


A beautiful Set of RE AL BI BEAVER, Muff and Boa, 
very handsomely trimmed. Price $16 50. 


IMITATION SEAL 
with Seal Satin, and finished with real Seal trim- 
mings, long Boas to match. Price $5 00 and $6 00. 


REAL SEAL HATS, in the Helmet-Jockey and face 
Hat shapes, at $10 00, $12 50, and $15 00. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 








Sl-inch, 34-inch. 36-inch. 40-inch. 
Quality A. $60 00. 
“«  B. $70 00. $105 00. «£12000. $130 00. 
“« Cc. 80 00. 115 00. 130 00. 140 00, 
“« D. 9500, 125 00, 140 00. 150 00, 
“ E. 105 00. 145 00, 160 00, 175 00, 
“ F. 115 00. 160 00. 175 00. 190 00, 


Our 34, 36, and 40 inch Sacques are provided with 
inde “pendent SEAL CUFFS, and with the new Shawl 
Collar, which is arranged to "fold close about the neck, 
80 as to make a Boa unnecessary, 

Every Seal-Skin Sacque will be selected with the ut- 
most care. In ordering, send measure of bust over 
and under arms, and length of sleeve outside from 
shoulder-seam to cuff. 


SILK CIRCE RCULARS, 
LINED WITH SQUIRREL-BELLY THROUGHOUT. 
48 in. long. 

$70 00. 
85 00. 


51 in. long. 
$s0 00. 
95 00. 


THE CZARINA, 


A Silk Pelisse LINED THROUGHOUT with WHOLE 
SQUIRREL SKIN. This is an entirely new Garment, 
in Circular form, with wide graceful Sleeves attached. 
The Sleeves are handsomely trimmed with either Black 
Beaver, Alaska Sable, or tipped Silver Beaver. Each 
side is trimmed with rich Silk Ornaments. Price $125 00. 

In ordering Circular or Pelisse, send measure of bust 
taken over the arms. 


54 in. long. 
$90 00, 
110 00, 


Quality I. 
“~ 1 


Fur Reparing and Lengthening Seal-Skin Sacques a 
Specialty. Always on hand a large assortment of Seal- 
Skin Gioves, Caps, Wristlets, &e. 


Goods shipped to any part of the United States or 
Canada, 





Illustrations of the Seal Sacques, Circulars, and the 
“Czarina,” in our ** Fashion Quarterly,” the most in- 
structive Fashion Book ever published. Subscription 
price 15 cents. 


KHRICHSN,, 


287, 289, 291, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th & 25th Sts., N.Y. 


We are now prepared to show our Fall Importation 
of Novelties in 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Selected in Europe expressly for our own trade by our 
Mr. Morrisox, who has just returned. 
loons, and Buttons, with Clair de Lune 





and 


Bronze Bead Effects; Colored and Black Silk | 


Fringes in Twist and Chenille; Black and Colored Bro- 

ché Galloons in Velvet, Silk, and Mohair, for COS- 

TUMES, and a lot of very choice Breton Braids, 

entirely new designs, all at moderate prices. Dress 

Trimmings of ail kinds made to order to match any 

color. Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
s#-We have no Catalogues, 


E, A, MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE, 


The undersigned will send to any body, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
— only on application by letter, addressed to 

JAMES McCALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, with Samples and Price-List, 50c., 
post free. How to Work Crewel, 25c. How 
to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to ac- 
quire the art of Poonah Painting, 25c. 

Mme. GURNEY & ag 9 
11 Broadway, N 
172 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

(3 Every Purchaser of * How to make Lace,” will 

receive a Handsome Pattern on Linen. 


RENCH Stamping Patterns. F. BapourEat, 
removed to 874 Bowery, N. Y. Send for Circ reuls ar. 


ra Fine Cards, , Damask, Repp, &e., 
13 cts, CLINTON BROS,, 

















with name on, 
Clintonvil le, Conn. 


HARPER ‘S BAZAR. 


lod ited 
(6% 





1877 a ONES 1840 


FALL AND ) WINTER. 

Choicest novelties; five floors of this extensive es- 
tablishment, all replete with newest and most stylish 
goods, at unprecedented low prices. 

GREAT VARIETY 


DRESS GOODS. 





BOYS’ SUITS. 


Ne. 
oo = 
VO,  MILLINERY. 


SAC ‘QUES. G 0 Faxoy Goons. 
— Oo =p —_ 
SUITS. 0 a: HOSIERY. 
Suaw Ls. Do “9 Lao ES. 
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Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 





| 
AND | 
| 


Nineteenth Street. 


Nineteenth Street. 


SSS sn nn nn rl 





SETS (clipped Coney), Muff lined | 


x ar; * 
J ONES | 

SHOES. me os SILKS. 

RIBBONS. 0 _ O cLOTRHs. 

UNDERWEAR. | a DOMESTICS. 

UPHOLSTERY. ~O AO” CARPETS. 

| FURNITURE. —\V Housefurnishing Goods. 





Sitver-PLatep Ware, Crockery, GLassware, &c. 
_—- 


(er Extraordinary inducements in all 
| departments. All “Orders will receive 
»xrompt attention. Samples and Cata- 
ogues sent free. 

JONES. Sth Ave., JONES. 
THE VARIOUS NOVELTIES IN 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
INTRODUCED THIS SEASON, 

IN CHOICE ASSORTMENT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


KEN. SONA GS 


ste eum CO, 


Ce > 
GOR: (8 STREE EEK SEDI DUES 


__—__ ——_ MiP GETERS ta 


corner 19th St. 








— —— ———— —_—— 
JOHN AITKEM, ‘TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS 
QHH W.AITKER, eee — 


AME LINTOCKS Be. Kes 
| THE VARIOUS NOVELTIES IN 
| ~ + iT 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
| INTRODUCED THIS SEASON, 
| IN CHOICE ASSORTMENT AND AT LOW PRIC ES. 


LORD & TAYLOR. 


Sealskin Sacques, 


The Long New Shapes. 
Fur-Lined CIRCULARS, SACQUES, and DOLMANS, 
in SILK, from $5 upward. 

Sets in SEAL, MINK, MARTEN, SABLE,& ERMINE, 
MADE ON OUR PREMISES, and MATERIALS 
and WORK WARRANTED. 
tz@~ ALTERING and REPAIRING at Short Notice. 


LORD & TAYLOR 


BRO ADWAY AND 20th St 


Ladies, Make Your Own Lace! ! 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 





711 Broadway, N.Y., and 172 Atlantic Aves, Brooklyn, 








JOHNSON BROS. & GO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
495 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 





Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 


Have always on hand the very latest and | 


most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH and AMERICAN UNTRIMMED 
FELT HATS and BONNETS. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN STRAW GOODS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for BRIDAL and EVENING 


WEAR. 
RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
PLUSHES. 


REAL and IMITATION LACES. 
All kinds of 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


LADIES’ DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS. | 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 





Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Information as to Styles, Prices, &c., sent 
on application. Prompt attention and sat- 
isfaction isfaction guaranteed in all cases. 


_ KEYES, | 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., a ¥ 


Inducements in Silks, Dress Goods, Cloths, Suits, 

Shawls, Hosiery, Blankets, &., &c 
CLOAKS! CLOAKS!! 

In this department we have received a full line of 
Beaver Cloaks, at $3 50, $4 50, 35 50, $6, $7, $8, $8 50, 
und $9, in all the new designs. 

Our speciality is a Cloak at $10, in plain Beaver, 
trimmed with Galloon or Silk. Those trimmed with 
Galloon have two bands of the same extending from 
neck to bottom of back, where it ends in a cross-band 
edged with fringe, the binding is all of Mohair braid, 
and the two revers on the back-side seams are orna- 
mented with large crochet buttons. The pockets, 
collar, and cuffs are all finished in this way. Where 
silk is used, the binding is all of silk and the design 
very neat. 

A beautiful line of Castor Beavers, in Silk and Gal- 
loon trimmings, at $11, $12, $12 50, $14, $15, $16, $18, 
$20, and $25. 

Our MATELASSE CLOAKS, at $5, $7, $8 50, $10, $11, 
$12, and $14, are considered by all secing them as the 
best production of the season, 

Our imported Matelasse Cloaks, with a deep fold of 
Silk all around the bottom, the same on collar, cuffs, 
and pockets, corded on each side with Satin, is the 
best yet for $16 00. 

The same, with Silk up the back, with crochet or- 
naments, only $18. 

Our $20, $22, $25, $28, $30, $35, $40, $45, and $50 im- 
ported Cloaks, must be seen to form un idea of their 
elegance in design and material. 

Cashmere C loaks, at $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $11, $12, and 





| $14, are the cheapest and most stylish garments of 


| Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers, and Importers | 


Fringes, Gal- | 


| of Pure Linen (and Black Silk), Honiton 
| and Point Braids, Purl Edge, &e. A 
splendid lot of Braids and Patterns of the newest de- 
signs just received. 
and Ijlustrated Price-List. 


Linen, value according to amount of order sent. 
7. Liberal discount to Teachers. 


~ BLACK SILK FRINGES, © 


In Clair de Lune and Arc en Ciel patterns. Also, Orna- 
ments, Buttons, &c. Metallic Galloons, in every va- 
riety. Worsted Fringes, in the Newest Patterns. Mate- 
lasse Braids, in Beautiful Designs. New Marabout 
Trimmings, in colors to match Matelasse Cloths. Che- 
nille Embroidered Galloons. All in the Newest and 
Choicest Patterns found in the European Markets. 


MILLER & GRANT, | No, 879 Broadway, N.Y. 














A Month aod Expenses. CANDY & 
905s tate A NOVELTIES 


H SMITH &OO. Ce untectio Ipcinnass.O 





D. LANGELL'S ASTHMA AND 
ASTHMA. >-LaxgELs acre 


ng led twenty years be nik 
and de a wine o STHMA,! | ccparioceaten 
| by compounding roots and berbas and inhaliy 





-V¥. & 


I fortunately discovered a sare 


6)! cure for ASTHMA and CATARRH. 





L.00 per box. 
|. LANGELL, Office 73 Astor New York, 
Or Avole Creek. Odo. Sold w all Drussiste. 


TAMPING PATTE RNS.—C irculars free, 
SO or Stamrep Sampves of 100 designs for 10c. x 
mY. 


_BENT LEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, 
en Harvest for Agents, We send free 
our new 4U-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue,w sid soup ager on 














to make money. Adc M.Cr gh 
&C o.-Philadeiphia, or Milwaukee, w ate 


95 Fancy Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c. sno 2alike, 
9) with name, 10c, Nassav Carp Co. ., Nassan, N.Y. 


Every purchaser will receive a Handsome Pattern on | Black, $4, $5, $5 50, $6, $7; 


(a Send 3c. stamp for Sample P Toca yeara, $6.50, 





the season. 

SILK SACQUES and CIRCULARS from $75 to $150. 

The remaining part of a manufacturer's stock of 
Dolmans, all-woo] Camel’s-Hair, with fringe, at $1 75, 
$2, $2 50, and $3; worth $, $7, $8, and $10. 

Beautiful Camel’s-Hair Goods, trimmed with Silk, at 
$4 50, $5, $6, $7, and $8; worth $12, $14, $16, $18, and $20. 

Imported Silk Matelasses at $15; worth $40. 
' a at $10, $14, $15, $20, and $22; a few of each 
eft 

Children’s rough Beaver Cloaks:—four years, $3; 
six years, $3 25; eight years, $3 50; ten years, $3 75; 
sm $4; fourteen years, $4 25; sixteen years, 

50 


Plain all-wool Beavers :—four years, $5; six years, 
$5 50; eight years, $6; ten years, $6 50; twe lve years, 
37 00: fourteen years, $7 50; sixteen years, $38. Richly 
trimmed with Silk:—four years, $6 50; six years, $7; 
eight years, $7 50; ten years, $8; twelve years, $5 50; 
tourteen years, $93 sixteen years, $9 50. 

Matelasse’s, trimmed with Silk and having a Kilt 
pleat of the same in the back, in brown, blue, and 
black :—four years, $7; six years, $8; eight years, $9; 
ten years, $10; twelve years, $11; fourteen years, $12; 
sixteen years, $14. 

Children’s Waterproofs in every style, ranging from 


three to sixteen years. Prices from $2 to $4. Scal- 
loped, the same sizes, from $3 to $5 50. Gray, scal- 
three 


loped, and trimmed with four rows of braid, 
years, $3 50; six years, $4; eight years, $450; ten 
years, $5; twelve years, $5 50; fourteen years, $6; six- 
Blue, the same style, from $4 to $7 50. 
WwW aterproofs, Sacques, Cape, and Collar— 
Blue, $6 50, $7, $7 50, $8; 
Gray, "$7, $7 50, $8, 5 Brown, $7, $7 50, $8. 

Newports, Black, $6 50; Blue, $10. 

Ulsters, in all colors, from $6 50 to $10. 


BARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 
IN 

Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 

Feathers and Feather Trimmings, Bridal 

Appointment and Veils, Floral Gar- 
nitures for Ball and Evening 
Costumes, 
** ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 

JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical "Leaf Plants and Bouquets “a spe- 
cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount. Or- 
ders by mail receive special care. Illustrated catalogue 
with price-list mailed free on application. Please men- 
tion Bazar. THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO. eg 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 


. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


4 Very Best, Latest Styie Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, C onn. 


SA ave WRATERO |} y) 15 35 agen, RRS 


' Post thi a COW Cincinnati, bal 


5 — MIXED CARDS, with name 13¢.; 
e case 13¢ 





Ladies’ 








or 40 in 
Ontfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 





STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK. 
GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICES 
In all Departments throughout their Establishment. 





EXCLUSIVE IMPORTATIONS AND SPLENDID 
ASSORTMENTS IN LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS. 

IMPORTED AND THEIR OWN MAKE UNDER- 
GARMENTS. 

MILLINERY GOODS, HATS, FEATHERS, RIBBONS. 

REAL and IMITATION LACES, EMBROIDERIES. 

LACE COSTUMES and LACE ARTICLES, 

TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, ORNAMENTS. 

HOUSEFURNISHING and WHITE GOODS. 

LADIES’, GENT’S, and CHILDREN’S HOSIERY and 
MERINO WEAR. 

— ~ and COLORED DRESS and TRIMMING 
SILKS 

SATINS, VELVETS, PLUSHES. 

PARISIAN FANCY GOODS and NOVELTIES. 

PERFUMERIES and TOILET ARTICLES. 

WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, MATERIALS, &c. 

AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 








JUST ISSUED, 


Their Fall and Winter Catalogue, 
Containing Descriptions and Prices of 
ALL THEIR NUMEROUS DEPARTMENTS, 
MAILED UPON APPLICATION, 


IMME 1 ATE AND SATISFACTORY ATTENTION 
TO ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES, 








Sole and Exclusive Importers of the Genuine 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
BEWARE of INFERIOR QUALITIES OFFERED. 
TWO BUTTONS, $1 00. THREE BUTTONS, $1 = 

FOUR BUTTONS, 135. SIX BUTTONS, 
NINE BUTTONS, 220. TEN BU TTONS, 
Misses’ Magnificent Assortment of Colors. 
STERN ea ee 
Sixth Avenue and 23d ‘St., New York. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave, N.Y. 


MILLINERY. 

BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, newest shades, 
95c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, up. REAL OSTRICH TIPS, 
lic., 25c., 30c. REAL OSTRICH PLUMES, from 
75c. to $8 00. REAL OSTRICH SHADED TIPS, 
T0e., 90e., $1 25, up. FELT HATS, all shapes, Qe. 

i 


285. 


FU R WOOL FELT, 50c., new shapes ENC 
FELT, 75c. and Sic. TRIMMED HATS, $2 50 to 
$25 00. RIBBONS, 10c. yard, up. 

BLACK GOODS. 

An entire Importation purchased for cash, at a forced 
sale of 2500 Pieces. 

40-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHME RE, 50c. 

42-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 624 

45-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, Te. 
the gold cost in Europe. 

50 Pieces “* LUPIN’S” Extra Fine Quality, T5c. ; for- 
merly $1 00, 

25 Pieces ** LUPIN'S” Superior, 85c. ; formerly $1 25. 

15 Pi ieces Extra quality DRAP D'ETE, 95c.; formerly 
$1 

Cc ASHME RE D'ECCOSSE BLACK 

yard up. 

“iy ROU wa ’S” ENGLISH CRAPE, 95c. ; formerly $1 50. 

COURTAULD'S TREBLE CRAPE, 5-4 wide, only 
$2 75; formerly $375. he best value in BLACK 
GOODS to be found at our establishment this week 
ever offered in this city. 

DRESS GOODS. 

Popular DRESS GOODS, 7c., 10c., 123¢c. 

PERA CLOTHS, Moss Effects, 50c. 

New KNICKERBOCKER SUITINGS, in all the rich ef- 
fects, so popular for Travelling Suits, 25c. to $1 25 yd, 

SILKS. 
UNPRECEDENTED REDUCTIONS. 

15 Pieces Superior GROS GRAIN, T5c. ; worth $1 00. 

= Pieces still better, Sic. ; worth $1 25. 

5 Pieces, extraordinary bargain, 95c.; cost $1 37 to 
oo 

Extra Superfine Qualities, $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, 
$3 95 per yard. 

A Magnificent GUINET SILK at ¢1 25. 

An Excellent Line of COLORED SILKS, at T5c. ; worth 
$100. Also, at $100; worth $1 25. Sublime quality 
only $1 50. 

150 Pieces FANCY SILKS, at 50c. per yard. 

Goods sent C.0.D. Samples free. All orders will 
have prompt and care oful attention. 


RODGERS & ORR _ BROS. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 


Dressmaking: Department 


Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks, 
Evening Dresses, &c., 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 
Orders received and filled promptly at reasonable rates. 


MILLINERY. 


A Choice Selection of 


Imported Novelties. 
FURS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Fur-Lined 
Sacques, Wraps, Circulars, 
&c., &c. 


9 - Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Ge Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. > 
65 Ag’ts Outfit, 10¢. ‘L, C. 








“Not 


ALPAC A, 15c. 


$1 75, to 





and stamp, 
COE & CO, Bristol,Conn, 













TORTURE 
14th Century.—Tur MArtyr’s SrakeE. 


IN 


wy 
FACETL“E. 

Tue telephone may be well enough as a musical dis- 
seminator, but what the country needs is the invention 
of some sort of telephone which may be applied to 
hand-organs and thin-toned pianos in such a manner as 
to conduct the music noisclessly off, and dump it in 
some out-of-the-way place where it will not become 
offensive. 

SPEAKING BY THE CARD. 

“You seem to know all the gossip of the nceighbor- 
hood, Parker.” 

“Yes,ma'am. My young man is a postman, and he 
reads me all che postal cards.” 

a 
HEREDITARY. 

“ What is the matter with you 2?” inquired a gentle- 
man who had called to see his neighbor, a German, of 
Chicago. 

“Vell, I don’t know—it is de gout; but vy should I 
have him 2?” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested his friend, “it is hereditary.” 

“T dink it is hereditary; LT remember my vife’s uncle 
have him.” 

THE GENTLE ART. 

Mr. Gungron. “Oh, T kay, now, Miss Ada, you are 
fishing for a compliment.” 

Miss M‘Anauxe, **Oh dear, no; IT never fish in shal- 
low waters.” 

BETWEEN NEW-MADE LOVERS. 

“Then, Adelgitha, you will be mine 2?” 

“Yes, Ferdinand, if pa is willing. I always do what 
he wants me to.” 

* But will he give his consent 2” 

“He will, Pa always does what I want him to.” 

—_> - 

“ ApLomB’—Nor Ornances.—They were at a dinner 
party, and he remarked that he supposed she was fond 
of ethnology. She said she was, but she was not very 
well, and the doctor had told her not to cat any thing 
tor dessert except oranges. 

—_»~——_——. 

Tren Rues (never to be observed at church).—1. Nev- 
er open your pew door to a stranger wanting a seat; 
he may have designs on your purse, 2. If the sexton 
brings astranger to your door, look daggers at him, and 
make him just as uncomfortable as you can, 3. Take 
out your watch several times during the sermon, and 
if it has a hunting case, shut it up with a sharp snap ; 
it may hurry the preacher. 4, When you return your 
hymn-book to the rack, let it go down with a bang ; it 
enlivens the service. 5. Wear the most stylish dress 
you have; it shows you don’t care for the proprieties. 
6. Rush to the pew door on the instant of the last 
amen; you are glad it’s over. 7. Stop in the aisle to 
salute all your friends, and turn about, if possible, in 
the crowd; it makes you conspicuous. &. Tread on 
as many dresses of the ladies as you can, and make 
them look round. 9%. In the door, stand still and have 
a chat, so as to hinder all behind you from getting 
out. 10. Then light your cigar and go. 
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AGES. 


1yth Century.—THE BOARDING-HOUSE STEAK. 


| Userv. to kNow.—A gentleman of considerable ex- 


| perience writes to say that in order to thoroughly en- 
joy a roasted goose there should only be two in the 
company—the goose and the goose-eater. 


—_——_—-~ 


7 





GRAND MOVEMENT AGAINST STRIKING CIGAR-MAKERS. 


Important Query.—Mrs. Partington is anxious to 
know, if the compass has a needle and thirty-two 
points, how long it will take a woman, with such a 
needle, to make a shirt. 





BAZAR. 











| December 1, 1877 











POETICAL TITLES ILLUSTRATED, 
On A SLEEPING INFANT. 


Avow Areuments with Lapres.—In spinning yarns | 


among silks and satins, a man will ever be worsted and 
twisted. And when a man is worsted and twisted he 
may consider himself wound up. 


\ < | 
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Aw OnstinaTE OLD Fite—The Turkophile. 


a 
The printing-press is said to make a good impression 
wherever it goes, 





Anp so Youna, To0.—A little five-year-old fellow 
came up to his mother the other morning, and with 
great earnestness said, ‘“* Mother, I saw something run 
across the kitchen floor this morning, and it hadn’t 
any legs, either; what do you suppose it was?” The 
mother’s curiosity was excited at the apparent strange- 
ness of the supposed animal, and, not knowing what 
else to say, she said she supposed it was a worm, or 
something of that sort, she did not know what. Hav- 
ing for some time enjoyed his mother’s inability to 
solve the problem, he said, *‘ It was some water.” 

——— 

Honest Prive.—An indigent person was perpetually 
boasting of his origin. A man of humble origin, who 
had been industrious and successful, hearing this 
boast, observed, “‘ You, my friend, are proud of your 
descent ; I am proud of my ascent.” 

a 

BeGUNNING AGAIN.—When a man is making love to 
a widow he always feels as if he had to begin where 
the other fellow left off. 

—_——_~——— 

“In the sentence, ‘John strikes William,’ ” remark- 
ed a school-teacher, “‘ what is the object of ‘strikes ?’” 

“ Higher wages and less work,” promptly replied the 
intelligent youth. : 

Some readers will doubtless remember the ancient 
joke of the soldier who, to excuse his delay in keeping 
up with his regiment, cried, on being asked by his cap- 
tain why he did not come along, 

*“T have captured a Tartar.” 

* Bring him along with you.” 

“*He won't come,” cried the soldier. 

“Then come yourself without him,” cried his captain. 

“He won't let me,” was the soldier's disconsolate 


reply. 
Wis little passage at arms seems as if it were being 
enacted in Turkey. : 


PATRONIZING, 


A resident who reached home by a noon train, after 
an absence of two weeks, was met at the station by 
his eight-year-old son, who loudly welcomed him. 

* And is every body well, Willie 2” asked his father. 

“The wellest kind,” replied the boy. 

* And nothing has happened 2” 

“Nothing at all. I’ve been good, Jennie’s been, and 
I never saw ma behave herself so well as she has this 
time.” ° 

A TALE OF TITLES. 
(A Dream of the current Advertisement Columns.) 


By the Elbe, Held in Bondage, 

One Golden Summer, She Trod the Thorny Path, 
It Might Have Been South by East— 

Two Years Ago, A Year in South Africa— 
Cripps the Carrier, Five Years in Bulgaria ; 
A Woman-Hater, Through France and Bel- 
Wooed and Won i 


gium— 
Madcap Violet, With Harp and Crown, 
His Second Wife, Storm-Driven, 


Against Her Will. 
Did She Love Him ? 
As Long as She Lived, 


Crying for Revenge. 
What He Cost Her! 
What She Came Through! 


LACKST NE 














** Mary had von little Ram, its fleece all over vite, 
Und every vere dat Mary vent, de Ram vas sure to abide.” 


ApvocaTe. ‘This vile ticket-peddling Ring has robbed the Company day by day.” 


Jupce. ‘ The offense is rank. 
of the law! 


: Justice shall be done, though the heavens fall. 
Miserable wretches ! well may they tremble at their fate. 


How dare they insult the majesty 
By-the-way, have you the criminals here ?” 











